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"The  Lord  giveth  the  Word: 
Tfte  Komen  that  publiih  the  tidings  are  ^  great  host." 
I  '  Psalm  Ixviii.  ii  (R.  V.) 

j 

'"  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  nnto  leaven,  which  . 
a  ,%ivnian  tooh^, ..  ,  ."  ■• 

I  "   St.  Matt,  xiii,  33. 

"God  did  anoint  thee'vith  His  odomis'oil,  ' 
To  urestle,  not  to  reign;  and  He  assigns 
,     All  thy  tears  over,  like  fnre  clirystallines, 
'      For  younger  /ellow-tmkers  of  the  soil  * 

To  vear  for  amiilets.  -So  others  shall    ' 
Take  f  alienee,  labour,  to  their  heart  and"  hand. 
From  thy  hand,  and  thy  heart,  and  thy  brave  eheer. 
And  God's  grace  fructify  through  thte  to  all." 
E.  B.  Browning  ' 


PREFACE  /■'>      ' 

The  following  chapter  were  written  to  indicate 
the  growth  within  recent  years  of  women's  work- 
in  the  foreign  mission 'field,  and  to  illustrate  the 
peril  as  well  as  the  happiness  of,  that  work  from 
the  lives  of  consecrated  women.  Lqst  any  should 
suppose  that  the  younger  recruits  at  to-day- 
such  as  fell  this  year  at.  KuyCheng— are  showing 
a  devotion  which  is  new,  the  stories  of  certain 
young  wives,  who,  long  ago,  went  to  live  (and  for 
the  mosf  part  also  to  die)  amongst  unevangcliaed 
peoples^  are  here  told,^  Lest,  too,jt  should, be 
thought  that  only  the  young  have  volunteered  for 
such  service,  the  lives  of  Miss  Charlotte  Tucker 
("A.  L.  O.  E.")  and  Mrs.  Bowen  Thompson  are 
added. 

A.  R.  B.  • 

S(pt.  3,  1896. 
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"But  might  I  leave  behini  ' 

Some  bles^ng  for  my  filluii's,  some  fair  trust 
To  guide,  to  cheer,  to  elevate  my  kind. 
When  I  was  in  the  dust; — 


"  Within  my  uarrou  bed 

Might  I  not  wholly  mute  or  useless  be:  '^ 
But  hope  that  they,  who  trampled  o'er  my  head. 
Drew  still  some  good  from  me; —  v 


'Death  wmlil  be  sweeter: 


M.  l\t,VTE. 


./ 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  WOMEN'S  WORK 


tHE  massacre  at  Ku-Chepg  on  August  i, 
'  1 895,  of  seven  Englishwomen,  missionaries 
to  the  Chinese,  drew  out  at  once  a-variety 
of  criticisms  upon  modern  missionary  Aiethods. 
Hit  was  alleged  by  some  that  no 'women  should  be 
sent  into  the  mission  field ;  or  that,  if  sent  at  all, 
it  should  only  be  to  posts  of  completie  secuHty, 
and  never  to  China.  <      :.■- 
.  It  was  obvious  |hat  these  objections  ignored  the 
right  of  women  to  claim  their  share  in  a.  work 
committed  to  the  Church  .of  Christ.     But  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  verdict  of  Christen- 
dom could  ever  exclude  them  from  the  field,  or 
direct  them  only  to  the  few  comers  in  which 
perils  are  at  their  least.     There  is  work  to  be 
,  done  which  only  women  can  do;  and  that' work 
they  joyfully  claim  as  their  own.     Indeed,  .one  of 
the  most  marked  features  in  the  religious  life  of 
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the  Christiau  Church  to-day  is  the  growth  of  new 
organisations  for  the  conduct  of  women's  work  in 
the  mission  field.    The  women  missionaries  arc 
now  hundreds  where,  not  so  long  ago,  they  were" 
but  units  or  tens. 

The  development  of  public  interest  in  foreign 
missions  is  oUbn  measured,  by  the  increased 
income  and  wider  operations  of  the  great  societies. 
It  may  no  less  distihctly  be  traced  in  the  organi- 
sation of  special  efforts.  Ncw^  missions  have 
sprung  up  to ,  deal  with  particular  parts  of  the 
field  ;  new  methods  and  new  agencies  have  been 
called  into  play.  Now  women's  part  in  foreign 
fissions  cannot  be  called  a  new  development  of 
Christian  enterprise;  but  in  the  full  recognition 
of  its  need  and  its  capabilities  no  less  Ihan  in  its 
systematic  organisation  it  is  essentially  modern. 

Thus  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Fqreign  Parts  was  incorporated  in  170 1 ; 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  was  founded  in 
1792 ;  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  1795 ; 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  1799;  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society  (so  far 
as  Organisation  is  concerned)  in  18 16.  A  re- 
spectable antiquity  can  be  claimed  for  <i^l  M: 
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'  thesd  But  women's  special  agencies  are  all 
yoanger;  and  some  still  in  their  teens.  The 
•Society  for  J*romoting  Female  Education  in  the 
East  goes-ba'ck  indeed  to  1834,  and  the  Church  of 
Scotland  Ladies'^Association  for  Foreign  Missions 
t6  1837 ;  but  the  Indian  Female  Nonjial  School 
(Zenana  Bible  and  Medical  Mission,  to  use  its 
modern  title)  only  carries  us  to^  1852  ;  and  the 
Church  of  England  Zenana  Missionary  Society, 
an  offshoot  ""from  the  Indian  Female  Normal 
School,  to  1880.  Even  these  dates  imperfectly 
suggest  the  essentially  modern  character  of  the 

*   movement  which  has  made  the  lady  missionary 

_:^  (who  is  not  merely  a  missionary's  wife)  as  familiar 
an  object  of  interest  at  home  as  the  male  deputa- 
tion. 

Perhaps,  if  we  are  to  take  the  dates  as  a 
guidance,  the  modern  advance  vcan  be  more  effec- 
tively illustrated  from  America.  It  is  too  common 
for  us  to  be  content  with  an  insular  view  of 
foreign  missions,  and  to  assume  that  the  work  is 
practicallyour  own.  But  apart  from  the  honoured 
Societies  of  Continental  Europe,  America,  has 
long  been  a  strenuous  supporter  of  missions  to 

E    the  heathen  and  Mohammedan  world.     Neverthe- 


^ 
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less  the  development  there  of  specific  agencies  for 
women  is  comparatively  young. 

The  Women's  Union  Missionary  Society  of 
America,  the  parent  of  the  other  American 
Societies,  was  organised  in  1861.  But  the  great 
advance  came  later.     Between  1868  and   I879 

y  there  sprang  into  existence  the  Women's  Board  of 
Missions  (Congregational);  five  of  the  Women's  . 
Boards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Women's 
Boards  of  Missions  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,' 

'- of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  and  of  the 
Evangelical  LuXheran  Church ;  four  Baptist 
Women's  Boards;  the  Women's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (South),  of 
the  Methodist,  Protestdnt  Church,  and  the  Chris* 
tian  Women's  Board  of  Missions.  The  epoch  ' 
which  prodi^S^U  these  was  certainly  amongst 
the  most  re\narBable  known  in  the  history  of 
American  effort.  ^        . 

But  the  general  advance  may  also  be  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  greater  extent  to  which  some  of 
the  older  agencies  make  use  of  female  agents ;_. 
other  than  the  wives  of  their  missionaries.    To 
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take  but  one  example*:  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  which  sent  dut  its  first  unmarried  lady  as 
long  ago  as  1820,  jn  1873  counted  amopgst  its 
agents  only  eleven  such  women ;  ft 'i  883  there  were 
still  only  fifteen  ;  but  in  1893  they  numbered  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four,  and  in  another  year  the 
total  reached  one  hundred  and  sixty.     The  female 
missionaries  of  the  Society  were  in  1873  only  oner 
twentieth  of  the  en«re  European  staff;  in  1883 
they  wei^  one-eighteenth ;  in  1893  they  were  one- 
fourth.     This  advance  is   the  more  remarkable  ' 
because  in  the  last  decade  it   outstripped   an 
extraordinary  increase  in  the  number,  of  clerical 
missionaries  on  the  Society's  roll.    It  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  significant  rise  in  the  number  of 
native  female  teachers.     In  1 873  they  were\hree 
hundred  and  sevenj^five ;  in  1883  the  number^ 
reached  four  hundrW  and  ninety-three;  in.  1893 
*  they  wei'e  eight  hundred  and  ninety-two. 

There  is  yet  another  way  of  testing  the  develop- 
ment of  public  interest  in  this  work.  The  Report  " 
of  the  Conference  on  Foreign  Missions,  held  at 
Liverpool  in  x8(^  contains  no  serious  discission 
on  w^n's  work..  A  short  and  exceedingly 
gener^  address  which'  may  have    lasted    five 
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.  miQUtes ;  a  reference  bj*  jtljp  veteran.  Leupolt, 
,  anothec  hy  thd"  Rev.  J.  H.  (afterwards  Bishop) 
X^tconib,  and  a  recommcrtdation  &s  to  feniaTe 
education,  in  the  course  of  a  long  minute,  exhaust 
the  subject.  And  yet  women  other  than  mission- 
aries' wives  were  then  in  the  field.  Leupolt 's 
language  is  characteristic  of  the  time.  He  hSfd 
pointed  out  the  need  of  girls'  schools  in  India. 
"  I  would  go  a  step  further,"  he  said,  •"  and  advo- 
cate the  agency  of  female  missionaries, in  India." 
.  As  his  published  reminiscences  show,  few  knew 
better  than  he  how  sorely  women  were  needed, 
how  ample  were  the  opportunities  for  the  exercise 
"of  their  powers,  how  happy  the  results  of  their 
work.  And  yet  the  Conference  did  not  follow 
him.  There  is^no  minute  expressing  its  agree- 
ment with  his  proposals,  although  educational 
effort  receives  ample  sympathy. 

The  Conference  of  1886  at  Mildmay,  showed 
that  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  some  advance  had 
been  made.  "Women's  vvork,"  says  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  Report,  "  was  nobly  represented." 
As  a  matter  of  fact  one  afternoon  session  was 
given  up  to  it.  Two  years  later  came  the  Cente- 
nary Conference  at  Exeter  Hall,  at  which  it  is 
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hot  too  much  to  say  that  the  powet*  of -woman's 
work  was  felt  tliroughout.  The  subject, was  dis- 
cussed in  a  more  serious  as  well  as  in  a  more 
scientific  spirit.  Women's  work  had  no  longer 
become  a  mere  adjunct ;  it  was  itself  a  power. 
Of  this  ample  proof  was  again  given  at  the  Angli- 
can Missionary  Conference  of  1894. 

Nor  is  this  growth  of  interest  confined  to 
ourselves.  We  have  already  seen  with  what 
astonishing  rapidity  one  women's  organisation 
followed  another^  in  America,  when  progress 
began.    A  like  impetus  has  been  felt  elsewhere. 

_Norway  may  serve  as  an  illustration.    The  Rey.l 
L  Dahle,  returning  in  1888  to  Norway,   "after 
nearly  half  a  life  spent  in  Madagascar,"  was  told 
by  a  colleague  that  there  was  "  quit^  a  new  ques- 

^tion  to  be  faced."  "  I  believe,"  said  his  infown- 
ant,  "that  about  half,  of  the  young  Christian 
women  in  our  country  are  ready  to  go  into  the 
mission  field, "^  From  collectors  of  funds  they 
had  suddenly  becorpe  fn  heart  and  wish  evange- 
lists and  teachers.  The  curious  may  notice  that 
1887-1888  saw  the  turning-point  in  the  policy 
oftheC.M.S.  . 

No  doubt  the  attitpde  both  of  women  towrards 
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this  work  and  of  the  public  towards  the  whole 
^  subject  is  part  of  a  general  movement.  We  are 
more  accustomed  now  to  the  independent  activity 
of  women  than  wfe  were  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  We 'believe  more  in  their  organising  power 
1  and  in  their  capacity  to  think  for  t)iemselves. 
We  understand  better  the  extent  and  strength 
of  the  barriers  which  in  some  countries  keep  the 
male  missionary  from  approaching  the  female 
population.  Above  all  we  are  come  to  acknow» 
ledge  that  women  have  a  duty  and  a  privilege  no 
less  than  men  in  regard  to  the  evangelisation  of 
the  world,  and  that  their  task  is  not  necessarily 
over  when  they  have  done  something  to  swell  a 
Society's  purse.  ';•;,; 

In  thinking,  however,  of  women's  work  in  the 
mission  fields  it  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that 
missionaries'  wives,  although  they  may  not  be 
counted  as  members  of  the  staff,  are  still  mission-, 
aries.  Their  home  and  family  duties  have  neces- 
sarily been  their  first  care;  but  these  have  not 
kept  them  fr6m  rendering  service  of  the  highest 
value.  There  are  women  indeed,  like  Mrs.  Jud- 
son  and  Mrs.  Hinderer,  whose  names  will  always 
appeal  to  wtmien  werkers^  as  names-  ta  inspire 
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enthusiasm  and  courage.    There    are  others — 
such  .as  Mrs.  Perowne,  the  mother  of  the  present 

,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  or  Mrs.  Williams,  widow  of 
the  fii'st  Bishop  of  Waiapu,  who  has  lived  to 
spend  nearly  seventy  years  in  the  field — whose 
foresight  enabled  them  to  be  pioneers  in  edu- 
cational and  other  work  which  has  since  been 
numbered  amongst  the  commonplaces  of  mission- 
ary enterprise 

Indeed,  the  women  who  gave  themselves  to 
evangelise  their  sex  in  the  earlier  decades  of  the 
present  century  deserve  something  more  than  the 
passing  acknowledgment  which  is  commonly  con-  - 
ceded,  for  women's  work  had  then  received  but 
scant  encouragement  or  attention.  They  were 
not  borne  up  by  the  prayers  and  sympathy  of 
thousands  of  women  at  home,  as  their  modern 
succesisors  are.  They  were  not  supported  by  the 
thought/that  the  extension  of  women's  work 
amongst  women  was  being  eagerly  looked  for, 

B^'and  that  young  recruits  were  preparing  to  take  up 
such  new  tasks  as  might  offer.  At  home,  save 
to  the  few,  they  were  merged  in  the  personalities 
of  their  husbands.  The  more  honour,  then,  to 
those  who  showed,  under  difllcultics  more  abun- 
-■'■    ■  v 
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dant  than  have  to  be  faced  to-day,  what  Christian 
women  could  do  in  the  mission  field. 

It  is  the  women  of  India  whose   needs  espe^: 
cially  invite  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  sex.     The, 
preacher  from  an  English  pulpit  enjoys  the  privi- 
lege of  exhorting  men  and  women  together,  either 
at  lyublic  worship  or  in  his  people's  homes.     If  he  , 
has  a  sorrow  it  is  that  female  hearers  are  some- 
times more  abundant  and   feiriale  helpers  more 
readily  obtained  than  males.     There  are  parts  of'; 
the  mission  field  in  which  almost  the  same  facility 
of  access  to  ekher  sex  has  been  and  still  r-is_ 
enjoyed.      In    India    it    is    otherwise.      HenryTT^ 
Martytt  found  the  women  of  tlie  village  flee  with, 
the  utmost  expedition  at  his  approach.    Nor,  in 
too  much  of  the  great  dependency,  are  circum-  - 
stances  widely  different  to-day.    The  one  sex  is^ 
unapproachable  by  the  otjier.    Yet  in  the  hand& 
of  the  women  of  India  lies  the  task  of  moulding 
the  character  of  each  succeeding  generation  in  ife  '- 
most  impiSsionable  years.    Leupolt  found  the  - 
power  of  the  women  fully  recognised  in  his  day,   ; 
and  that   power  has  not  been  less   under  the  V 
influence  of  education  in  India.     Indeed,  slow  as- 
"  the  Chinrh  of  Christ  has  been  to  use  the  female~~ 
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evangelist,  it  cannot  be  .said  that  it  was  because 
the  missionaries'  in  the. field  deemed  female  aid 
superfluous,  or  because  they  failed  to  recognise 
the  barrier  which  untaught  women  were  to  the 

;    conversion  of  their  husbands.  * 

fiiit  what  could  be  expected  from  a  public 
opinion  which,  even  amongst  a  professedly  reli- 
gious people,  regarded  foreign  missions  with  little 
more  than  contemptuous  tolerance  ?  All  that  the 
missionaries  said  as  tojhe  miseries  of  female  life 
in  India  might  be  true, 'but  men  hardly  thought 

^the  missionary  held  the  remedy.     And  if  there 

was  slackness  at  home,  there  was  resistance  in 
■  -India.       ,,  '  ' 

The  earliest  efforts  to  reach'-the  women  of 
India,  running  counter  as  they  did,  not  mellly  to 
the  prqudice  and  practice  dyong  centuries,  but 
to  the  religious  precepts  familiar  to  the  Hindu 
mind,  were  riot  readily  made.  It  is  clearly  under- 
stood now  by  the  Educated  native  that  to  establish  K 
a  giris'  school  is  a  meritorious  act  in  the  eyes  of 
European  authorities.  The  education  of  giris  is 
no  longer  regarded  with  the  unvarying  horror  and 
'amazement of  eariier  years;  but  native  gentlemen 
who  lelt  O^arnfiiuerestln  thFeducaUonTof 
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own  sex,  looked,  early  in  the  twenties,  with  stern 
reprobation  upon  the  plans  of  Miss  Cook  for  the  , 
instruction  of  native  girls. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  upon  educational  lines  that 
the  first  S3'stematic  elTorts  19  reach  Indian  women 
proceeded ;  and  still,  when  entrance  to  the.zenanas  ' 
is  s6  much  more  readily  obtained,  it  is  largely 
educational  effort*  which  enables  the   European  -<■' 
teacher  to  unfold  her  real  message  to  her  hearers. 
But  the  short  duration  of  an  Indian  girl's  schodl  v 
training,  inevitable  whilst  they  marry  in  child-  > 
hood,  made  it  imperative  that  the  work  should  go 
beyond  the  limits  which  school  instruction  would  T- 
The  zenanas  had  to  be  entered.     It  must^ 
be   counted   amongst   the  results  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  that  it  so  influenced  the  current  of  native    , 
thought  as  to  make  the  presence*  of  an  educa- 
tional influence  within    the  zenana    itself   less 
repugnant  to  the  male  mind.     Thus  little  by  little 
it  came  about  that  the  instruction  of  children  was 
followed  by  the  instruction  of  wives  and  families 
in  their  own  homes.     Then  came  reminders  that 
.the  women  of  the  villages  needed  attention  no  less 
than  the  women  of  the  great  towns,  iand  within 
•  jlh©  last   fifteen   years    the  village  wives    have 
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.  learned  to  look  for  the  coming  of  the  European 
lady.  The  development  of  interest  in  medical 
mission  woric  has  also  opened  new  opportunities 
for  consecrated  women  in  India,  and  here  still 
more  rapid  advance  may  with  confidence  be  hoped 
for.   -■..,  .  ■■  '"ijBl'--'^''"  ■''""-■  ■'-•'■ 

But  India  has  not  been  allowed  to  monopolise 
the  energies  of  the  female  missionary.'  "  The  noble 
work  of  Mrs.  Bowen  Thompson,  drawn  out  by 
circumstances  again  made  familiar  by  the  latest 
atrocities  in  Armenia,  began  an  enterprise  in 
Syria  which  is  still  amongst  the  most  interesting 
of  evangelistic  organisations  in  which  women  are 
cwicerned.  TKe  Protestant  missions  stationed  in 
Palcstime  fully  recognise  the  need  of  women  to 
speak  where  men  cannot.  In  Persia,  too,  zenanas 
arc  now  open  to  the  English  teacher.  ■*-■,' 

In  China,  where  women's  work  has  so  largely 
gone  on  side  by  side  with  that  of  men,  we  have 
what  Mr.  Swanson  has  ventured  to  call  "  of  all 
other  countries  .  .  .  the  field  for  the  mission  of 
women."  The  visit  of  Mrsi  A.  Hok  to  England 
brought  home  yery  vividly  to  some  minds  the 
vast  opportunities  presented  in  China,  and  all 
societies  interested  have  shown  a  disposition  to^ 
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increase  the  number  of  female  missionaries  there. 
And  indeed,  when  a  representative  of  the  China 
I  aland   Mission    can    travel   without   European 
escort  in  remote  parts  of  the  empire  and  teach' as 
she  goes,  there  must  be  opportunities.     "  I  went," 
said   Mrs.   G.  W.X^Iarlce,  in   London,  in  1888^, 
r"  from  village  to  village,  and  from  town  to  town, 
with^  no  assistant  but  a  Chinaman,  and  he  a 
heathen,  and  was  well  received  in  everjr  place^ 
never  hearing  an  insulting  word  :  even  at  villages, 
with  fifty  people  in  my  room  as  tight  as  they  could 
pack,  and  I  teaching  them  until  almost  the  sun 
was  going  down,  and  having  a  distance  to  go- 
home  before  our  city  gates  closed."  * 
'     We  have  learned  by  the  sorrows  of  1895  that 
this  security  may  not  be   permanent  4  but  the 
perils  of  -this  year  are  deemed  largely  excep- 
tional, the  not  unnatural  outcome  of  the  unsuc 
cessful  war  with  Japan. 

In  Japan,  the  land  where  much  of  the  best 
literature  of  the  best  age 'is  the  work  of  women, 
the  land  where  five  or  six  years  ago  an  experienced 
missionary,  like  Mr.  Warren,  could  compute  that 
already  forty  per  cent,  of  the  Christians  were 
women,  tliere  is  a  field  for  the  cictivities  M- 
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trained  artdcultiffed  lady,  such  as  no.  other  part  of 
the  heathen  world  can  show,  a  field  now  eagerly 
worked' not  only  by  European,  but  also  by  Ameri- 
can agencies. 

Africa  was  one  jjf  the  earliest  lands  in  which 
the  fruits  of 'work,  distinctively  woman's,  were 
gathered.  It  was  Jo  West  Africa  that  the  first 
unmarried  women  employed  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Sociefy  sailed  in  1820.  Work  on  the 
Dark  Continent  lacks  Both  the  comparative  safety 
and  much  of  the  /iiterest  which  attaches  to 
zenana  work  in  Ihdia ;  but  it  does  hot  lack 
recruits.  North,  south,  east,  and  west  thea: 
women  workers  are  to  be  found.-  Bishop  Tucker 
has  just  been  escorting  into  the  very  heart  of 
Africa  a  group  of  ■English  women  who  have  volun- 
teered for  w;orJt  in  Uganda. 

In  May  1 894,,  the  unmarried  female  agents  of 
all  the  Protestant  Societies  numbered  at  least 
2500,  and  the  total  number  of  womien'irt  the  field 
exceeded  the  men  by  about  a  thousand.'  They 
are  engaged  in  teaching  old  and  young,  in  training 
female  agents,  in  the  systematic  visitation  of 
homes,  and  in  medical  work. 
'   But  a  bare  recitgTevteH  of  all  the  fields  occupied. 
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by  women  would  fail  19  convey  any  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  and  the  triuriiphs  of  their  work. 
I  hope,  therefore,  out  of  the  history  of  a  few  noble 
women,  to  sliow  how,  as  to  enterprise,  devotion, 
patience,  and  industry,  men  have  been  well 
matched  in  the  mission  field  by  workers  of  the  sex 
often  condescendingly  labelled  "  the  weaker." 


X   * 


'      THE  GIRL  MARTYRS  OF  KU-CHENG 

JN  the  early  morning  of  August  i,  1895, 
there  died  at  Hwa-Sang,  a  village  near 
Ku-Cheng,  by  the  hands  of  Chines^ 
rioters,  seven  Englishwomen  who  wiere  mission- 
aries. With  them  perislied  one  who,'  although  a 
nurse  and  not  a  missionary  by  calling,  had  still 
with  them  taken  her  life  in  her  hand  and  lost  it 
Their  names  were,  Louisa  K.  Stewart,  Hessie^ 
Newcombe,  Elsie  Marshall,  Harriette  E.  Saunders, 
Elizabeth  M.  Siaunders,  Flora  Lucy  Stewart,  Mary 
A.  G.  Gordon,  and  Helena  Ycllop.  Only  one  of 
this  band  was  married ;  her  husband  (the  Rev. 
R.  W.  Stewart)  and  two  of  her  younger  children 
died  with  her,  another  child  soon  afterwards.  No 
sadder  catastrophe  is  known  in  the  history  of 
English  missions. 

-    Ku-Cheng  is  a  walled    city  of  some   6o,cxx) 
inhabitants,  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Fuh-Kien. 
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It  is  approached  from  the  coast  by  the  River  Min, 
and  is  distant  about  one  hundjed  miles  from  the 
great  city  of  Fuh-Chow.  In  this  province  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  has  carried  on  work 
since  May  1850,  and-  for  nearly  thirty  years  a 
station  ha&  existed  at  Ku-Cheng.  It  was  only, 
however,  in  1887  that  the  city  was  occupied  by 
European  missionaries.  Under  the  remarkable 
devdbpment  of  women's  work  which  has  marked 
the  last  decade,  the  mission  staff  had  been  aug- 
mented chiefly  by  women  workers,  some  under  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  others  under  its  allied 
organisation,  tb|  Church  of  England  Zenana  Mis- 
sionary Society.  In  the  two  hottest' months  of. 
the  year,  July  aiid  August,  the  agents  of  both 
societies  moved  out  to  an  adjoining  hill  resort, 
Hwa-Sang,  where  the  murders  were  committed' 

It  may  be  assumed  from  this  fact  that  the 
district  was  not  deemed  on6  of  peculiar  danger. 
Looking  back  over  its  history,  the  Fuh-Kien 
mission  is  seen  to  have  enjoyed  a  larger  freedom 
from  violent  opp6sition  than  some  other  missions. 
There  have  been,  as  a  matter  of  course,  minor 
manifestations  of  native  disapproval,  inconvenient 
and  occasionally  dangerous.    There  have  been. 
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top^  organised  attempts  to  overthroW  the  work. 
Ifhus,  in  1871  there  was  an  ingenious  and  partially 
successful  plan  to  raise  the  people  against  the 
missionaries  by  the  distribution  of  powders, 
which^  when  they  had  been  used  on  all  sides, 
were  presently  described  as  "a  subtle  poison 
issued  with  sly  venom  by  the  foreign  devils." 
The  native  Christians  of  Ku-Cheng  then  passed 
through  troublous  times,  and  a  missionary,  Mr. 
Mahood,  who  went  up  to  comfort  them  under  their 
persecution,  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  In 
1877,  the  divinity  school  at  Fuh-Chow,  but  newly 
erected,  was  destroyed  by  a  mob,  Mrs.  Stewart 
jnd  a  child  only  just  escaping  death. 

But  whenever  an  outbreak  has  occurred  there 
have  always  been  signs  that  it  was  the  product  of 
agitation  promoted  by  the  governing  class  rather 
than  a  sudden  outburst  of  popular  fanaticism, 
The  common  people  were  more  accessible,  in  many 
ways  more  teachable  and  more  trustworthy,  than 
"the  Chinese  have  been  found  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  empire. 

But  of  late  the  comparative  peace  of  the  mission 
had  been  disturbed.  A  fanatical  sect,  called  in 
letters  from  China  "  Vegetarians,"  began  during 
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1 894  to  grow  swiftly  in  power  and  influence  in  the 
province  of  Fuh-Kien.  At  one  time  it  had  been 
deemed  neeessafy  to  withdraw  the  ladies  to  Full- 
Chow  for  safety,  but  the  hiorc  unniineht  danger 
seemed  to  have  passed  and  they  returned  to  their 

,  districts,  tullcd  into  a  sense  of  security,  all 
were  in  the  fatal  attack  of  August  taken  wholly 
by  surprise.  The  murderers  arrived  from  a  dis- 
tance in  the  early  morning,  and  fell  at  once  upon  ' 
the  unsuspecting  band.  For  a  little  while  they 
hesitated  to  slay  some  of  the  young  girls ;  but  the 

'  latter  begged  rather  to  die  than  to  be  carried  off.. 
Urged  on  by  their  leader  -the  mob  then  did  their 
work.  __ 

A  rniirs  telegram  from  Shanghai  was  ihe  first 
to  tell  us  how  many  ladies  had  dietl  and  the 
manner  of  their  death.  It  ran  thus  :—"  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stewart,  Miss  N.  Saunders,  and  Miss  Lena 

*  Irish  [Ycl lop]  were  burnt  in  the  house.  Miss 
Hessie  Newcombe  was  sjjcared  and  thrown  down 
a  precipice.  Miss  Marshall's  throat  was  jrut. 
Miss  Gordon  was  speared  in  the  head.  Miss 
Topsy  Saunders  was  speared  in  the  brain.  Miss  T 
Lena  Stewart  died  from  shock,"  I  do  not  propose 
to  discuss  further  the  details  of  the  tragedy,  but  ~^ 


N 
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rather  to  show  what  manner  of  w6men   these 
were. 

It  is  necessary,  ^lovvever,  to  say  something  of 
the  central  figure  in  this  group.  Robert  Warren 
Stewart  was  one  of  the  many  Irishmen  who  have 
eafned  distinction  in  the  mission  field.  Born  in 
Dublin  in  1850,  of  a  good  famil)',  educated  at 
Marlborough  and  at  Trinity  College,  he  read  for 
the  Bar.  But  before  being  called  he  was  led, 
by  the  influence  first  of  Mr.  Moody,  and  then  of 
Mr.  Evan  Hopkins,  to  qpnsecrate  himself  more 
definitely  to  the  service  of  God.  He  was  accepted 
by  the  Church  Missionary,  Society,  and  by  it  sent 
to  Fuh-Kien  in  1876. 

All  his  mission  work  was  done  in  that  field, 
but  his  influence  was  not  restricted  to  China. 
He  excited  at  Dublin  the  strongest  interest  in 
the  Fuh-Kicn  mission,  an  interest  which  bore 
fruit  in  recruits  for  the  field,  and  in  a  very  eager 
and  carefully  organised  support  of  the  work. 
He  accompanied  Mr.  Eugene  Stock,  Editorial 
Secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
upon  a  mission  to  Australia,  and  there,  too,  he 
stirred  into  fresh  life  the  interest  in  the  mission 
cause;  thence,  also,  he  drew  recruits.     Here  in 
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England,  wherever  his  voice  was  heard,  men  and 
women  considered  anew  their  relation  to  the 
mission  field.  He  was  not  more  clever  than  the 
average  man,  but  his  transparent  simplicity  and 
his  complete  devotion  to  his  Master's  cause  mad« 
his  words  arrest  attention  and  compel  thought 
where  greater, /eloquence  had  been  heard  un- 
moved. 

Nor  would  it  be  fair  to  pass  over  Mrs.  Stewart. 
She  was  Louisa  K.  Smyly,  daughter  of  one 
whose  work  is  well  known  in  Dublin,  when  Mr. 
Stewart  asked  her  the  question,  "Would  you 
like  to  be  a  missionary  in  China?  "  She  answered, 
"Yes,  I  should."  Then  he  ventured  further/^ 
"  Will  you  go  with  me  ?  "  and  in  time  she  went! 
There  was  between  husband  artd  wife  the  most 
complete  unity  of  purpose  and  feeling.  Nor  was 
Mrs.  Stewart  less  adequately  equipped  for  the  • 
missionary  task  than  her  husband,  whilst  at 
home  she  showed  herself  a  very  capable  speaker 
upon  her  one  subject. 

The  spectacle  of  husband  and  wife  dying  to- 
gether in   the   mission   field    is   not   unfamiliar.'^ 
How  many  has  Africa  claimed  !     But  that  in  one 
murderous  onslaught  si.x  girl  missionaries  should  ^ 
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perish  is  without  precedent.  England,  Ireland, 
and  Australia  are  represented  in  that  martyr 
group.  Those  who  have  watched  the  develop- 
ment of  women's  work  are  aware  that  the  women 
of  Australia  have  not  been  without  their  share  in 
the  progress  which  has  so. happily  increased  the 
missionary  forces  just  where  they  were  weakest. 
Harriette  Elinor  Saunders,"  Elizabeth  Maud  Saun- 
ders, and  Mary  Ann  Christina  Gordon  all  came 
from  Australian  homes.  \  * 

Harriette  Elinor  Saunders  and  her  sister  were 
living  at  Melbourne  with  their  widowed  mother 
when,  on  the  evening  Mr.  Stewart  landed  with 
Mr.  Stock  in  Australia,  they^nsWered  the  appeal 
of  his  sermon  by  inquiring  as  to  htftk  in  China. 
Their  own  minds  were  speedily  made  up,  and  the 
Victoria  Church  Missionary  Association  accepted 
them  for  training.  They  are  described  as  two 
eager,.  t»right,  affectionate  girls,  full  of  spirit,  and 
equally  fall  of  zeal  for  their  Master's  cause. 

They  systematically  prepared  themselves  for 
the  field,  to  which  they  went  in  1893,  and  after- 
wards found  their  short  course  of  nursing  in 
Melbourne  Hospital  quite  invaluable  in  China. 
On  the  voyage  from  Sydney  to  Hong  Kong  they. 
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and  two  ladies  of  the  China  Inland  Mission  were; 
the  only  passengers  on  board.    But  the  officers 
of  the  ship  constituted  thejn  then-  chaplains,  the 
ypung  girls    leading  their    simple  worship    on    •, 
Sunday.     Arrived  at  Fuh-Chow,  they  went  on  to  , 
Ku-Cheng,  where  they  showed  unusual  facility  in 
picking  up  the  language  of  the  people.     The  out-  ^ 
break  of  April  last,  when  the  Vegetarians  were   ; 
expected  to  storm  Ku-Cheng  and. the  ladies  were;  ■ 
sent  down,  at  the  Consul's  request,  to  Fuh-Chow,   „ 
was   described   in  humorous  terms,  which  con-  .1:, 
trast  only  too  strikingly  with  the  catastrophe  otM 
August.     They  had  readily  adapted   themselves:,!: 


to  the  lives  of  the  people,  and  with  unusual, 
rapidity  learned  enough  of  the  language  to  be  at . 
work._^  ■'■;."  [rJl 

They  lived  in  the  hope  that  their  mother  might ,, 
speedily  join  them  in  the  field.  That  mother,  ,v 
with  an  almost  prophetic  instinct^  wrote  but  a  ' 
little  while  before  the  murder  of  her  daudgers  j;| 
these  words  :  "  I  may  m^tr  see  my  dear^pcs  :' 
in  the  flesh  again,  but  it  will  be  better  to  meet  in 
our  glorified  bodies  and  be  for  ever  with  the  / 
Lord.  How  little  the  separation  will  then^^fr 
appear ;  and  when  looking  back  from_ the  ages^n: 


im. 
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how  we  shall  smile  to  think  we  were  so  foolish  as 
to  shed  a  tear  or  suffer  a  heartpang  in  obeying 
the  c^U  9f  that  dear  and  gracious  Master,  in 
whose  foot$teps  we  were  called  to  follow  f"  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  not  Mrs.  Saunders  only 
but  all  the  murdered  missionaries  were  at  this 
time  full  of  thoughts  of  Christ's  coming. 
'^Perhaps  when  tiext  we  see  you  it  may  be  in 
the  heavenlies,"  wrote  Miss  Saunders,  in  a  letter 
which  reached  its  destination  not  long  before  the 
news  of  the  murders.  Miss  Saunders  was 
twenty-four,  her  sistep  tweiity^two,  at  the  time 
of  their  death. 

Australia  has  another  martyr  in  Miss  Gordon. 
Born  ui.  Queensland,  she  sailed  for  C|iina  in 
1 891,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Australian 
Auxiliary  of  the  Church  of  England  Zenana 
Missionary  Society.  The  Rev.  H.  B.  Macartney, 
of  Melbourne,  whose  services  to  the  cause  of 
missions  in  Australia  are  almost  unique,  was  the 
means  of  sending  out  this  recruit.  Miss  Gordon 
'was  stationed  at  Dong-Gio,  where  a  congregation 
of  eighty  or  ninety  women  usually  met  at  the 
Sunday  services.  Her  parish  was  the  entire 
d.istrict  of  which  Dong-Gio  was  the  centre. 
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From  Australia  we  return  to  England.     Miss 
Elsie  Marshall,  who  also  worked  with  the  Zenana     ' 
Society,  was  the  youHgest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Marshall,  of  Blackheath.     Born  in   1869, 
she  was  reared  up  in  an  atmosphere  favourable    ^ 
to  the  growth  of  missionary  interest.     She  early  ' 
shared  in  the  work  of  her  father's  parish,  but  it 
was  in  this  case  also  the  influence  of  Mr.  Stewart 
which  decided  her  to  offer  for  China.     She  went 
out  in   the  autumn  of   1892,  and  was  at  fii^t 
placed  at  Fuh-Ning,  a  coast  station. 

Miss   Marshall  went'to  Ku-Cheng  with   Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stewart  last  year,  and  was  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  itinerating  work.     She  described  herself 
as  "just  as  happy  as  I  can  be,"  although  the 
district  under  her  particular  care  covered  some 
three  hundred  square  niilqs,  and  hitherto  had  not 
given  «iuch  encouragement  to  the  workers.     Of 
one  village,  from  which  it  had  been  proposed  to 
retire,   she   spoke  with   great   hopefulness ;  the 
people  readily  gathered  in  crowds  to  listen,  and  r-': 
the  women   took    Miss   Marshall  And  her  com- 
panion into  a  house  for  further  hearing.     Then     ^ 
amidst  it  all  she  cheerfully  wrote  in  November   = 
last,  ^  Yem«ay-w<(?g<'Hg  a  little  the  joy  it  is  to 
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tgll  these  people  of  Christ,  but  you  could  never 
really  know  what  It  is  without  coming." 

with   Miss   Elsie   Marshall    there   sailed   for 
China  Miss  Stewart,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
James  Stewart,  Rector  of  Little  Stukeley,  Hunt- 
ingdonshire.    She  had   been   from  her  earliest 
years  dedicated  by  her  parents  to  the  mission 
field,  and  very  joyfully  accepted  the  lot.     She 
learned  in  her  father's  parish  the  first  elements 
of  evangelistic  enterprise,  and   in    1890  offered 
herself  for  work  in  China,  being  led  to  this  choice 
by  the  words,  not  of  Mr.,' but  of  Mrs.  Stewart, 
^  to  whom,  however,  she  was,  in  no  way  related. 
In  his  survey  of  the  field,  written  in  November 
last,  she. was  described  as  preparing  diligently 
for  her  language  examination,  with  the  prospect 
of  proceeding  speedily  to  itinerating  work  near 
Ku-Cheng. 

From  England  to  the  sister  Isle.  Miss  Hessie 
Newcombe  was  the  most  experienced  in  the  little 
band;  she  was  an  example  of  the  familiar  fact 
that  the  devotion  to  foreign  missionary  work 
often  runs  in  families.  Three  of  her  sisters  had, 
like  herself,  given  themselves  to  the  Zenana 
— SocictyV  iicld.  -  43lackroek,  ^^uttty  Dublin,  has 
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the  honour  of  sending  them  forth.     Miss  Hessie 

-    Newcombe  went  out  in    i886»  and    had   been 

stationed  <atKu-Cheng  since   18S9.      She  had 

been  peculiarly  successful   in  -founding  a  girls* 

.  boarding-school,  but,  hke  the  other  mission- 
aries, she  knew  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  itinera- 
ting work.  . 

She  came  home  on  furlough  in  1893,  and  was 
exceedingly  happy  in  describing  the  tHumphs  of  . 

.  the  field  from  which  she  ha'd  returned.  In  an 
address  reviewing  her  own  experiences  from 
1886  tQ,  1 893,  she  was  able  to  dr^w  an  encourag- 
•  ing  picture  of  Christian  progress.  She  could  tell 
of  one  station  where  there  had  been  eighty^even 
baptisms  witliin  a  few  months ;  of  villages  where 
in  18S6  there  was  not  a  single.  Christian,  but 
where  in  1893  therevvere  many ;  of  missionaries 
driven  by  rioters  to  take  refuge  in  a  mountain 
village,  where,  before  they  left,  twenty  families 
had  cast  away  their  idols  and  asked  for  baptism  ; 
of  such  a  spirit  amongst  native  Christian  women, 
that  when  a  Bible  \voraan  was  asked  to  take  a 
<^istanl  district,  which  involved  parting  from  an 
aged  mother,  the  parent  said,  "  If  the  Lord  says 
io^70U,^iSp,  fOTirnd^  He  will  take  caJ^^Tme,'  I 
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have  no  other  daughter  to  look  after  me  or  to 
dose  my  eyes  in  death  j  but  God  will  take  trare 
of  me,  and  the  Christians  will  take  care  of  me." 
An  able  speaker  and  a  singularly  beautiful  char- 
acter, she  seemed  marked  out  for  eminent  service 
to  her  cause.  She  often  spoke  of  the  happiness 
of  self^surrender;  to  fall  upon  the  field  would, 
we  cannot  doubt,  have  seemed  to  her  the  highest 
distinction. 

It  would  not  be  fair  wholly  to  exclude  from  this 
company  of  martyrs  the  faithful  nurse,  Helena 
Yellop,  who  died  endeavouring  to  save  the 
youngest  child  from  the  murderers.  Her  faith  was 
no  less  bright  than  that  of  those  who  came  pri- 
marily to  preach  Christ  amongst  the  heathen. 

Of  what  results  may  flow  from  the  tragedy  of 
August  I  it  is  too  early  to  speak;  but,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  past,  the  deaths  at  Ku-Cheng  will 
but  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  recruits  in  numbers 
more  than  adequate  to  replace  the  slain. 
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tHE  recent  death  at  Lagos  of  Miss  Marion 
Goodall,  for  some  years  Principal  of  thp 
Church  Missionary  Society  Female  Insti- 
tution there,  coming  upon  other  serious  lossd's, 
revived  the  old  outcry  against  the  costliness,  in 
human  life,  of  West  African  Missions.  Whenever 
such  an  outcry^  brings  to  light  defective  organisa- 
tion or  personal  unwisdom  which  may  have 
tended  to  loss  of  life,  it  is  usefuT.  When,  too,  it 
results  in  an  effort  to  introduce  new  methods  of 
work  under  which  the  loss  of  life  may  be  less 
serious,  it.  cannot  be  regretted.  Thus  the  visit  of 
the  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone  to  the  West  Indies,  in 
order  to  see  how  far  it  may  be  possible  to  procure 
from  amongst  the  godly  negroes  in  those  islands 
pastors  and  evangelists  for  African  work,  is  the 
outcome  of  a  wish  to  Ijmit  the  mortality  in  the 
West  Coast  missions,  and  is  an  effort  which  may 
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have  far-f caching  results.  .If  the  West  Indies  cjin 
send  us  worthy  helpers,  why  may  not  other  land^ 
be  drawn  on?  We  employ  Indian  soldiers  in 
Africa;  might  not  Indian  converts  from  Moham- 

;medanism  be  useful  amongst  the  Mohammedans 
of  the  same  continent  ? 

But,  to  return  ;  when  outcrj'  merely  frames  an 
indictment  against  missions,  whether  in  China  or 

vAfrica,  on  the  score  that  many  lives  are  lost  in  the 
work,  it  will  never  obtain  more  than  passing 
attention  even  from  those  who  accept  only  secular 
arguments.  For  it  is  a  postulate  that  the  mis- 
sionary's aim  is  of  the  very  highest  character, 
and  that,  as  no  price  can  be  fixed  for  a  soul,  it  is  _ 
"Impassible  to  establish  any  trade  relation  between 
the  "results"  and  the  cost  at  which  they  were 
attained.  Indeed,  it  is  surely  no  hard  task  to 
understand  why  climatic  conditions,  or  even  the 
murderous  hostility  of  natives,  can  never  be 
allowed  to  bar  the  way  to  missionary  enterprise.  . 
It  would  be  strangely  humiliating  if  they  did. 
The  maa  of  the  ^r\d  would  point  out  that  the 
same  conditions  have  to  be  faced  by  naval,  mili- 
tary, and  civil  ser\*ants ;  that  these  conditions  are 
no  barrier  to  the  extension  of  commerce,  or  to  the^ 
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pleasures  of  the  sportsman  ;  and  that  the  loss  of 
life  in  the  services  and  in  the  ranks  of  commercial 
men  abroad  is  often  quite  as  serfous  as  amongst 
missionaries.  Every  society,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
seeks  to  send  out  only  persons,  whose  health, 
after  the  most  careful  professional  inquiry,  gives 
promise  of  good  service  in  the  land  to  which  they 
proceed.  Every  society  invites  its  workers  to  use 
such  care  of  theip  health  as  is  consistent  with 
their  duty.  Every  society  ma>Be  taken  to  realise 
the  fact  that  workers  who  die  soon  after  the  cost 
of  sending  them  out  has  been  borne,  are  dear 
bargains.  But  the  Christian  Church  cannot  and 
will  not  leave  some  of  the  most  prosperous  of 
missionary  regions  merely  because  the  lives  of 
the  workers  are  but  short.  Men  and  women 
inay  fall  by  violence  or  by  sickness ;  but  others, 
stepping  as  it  were  over  their  bodies,  go  on  to 
victory.  To  the  credit  of  the  cause,  there  are 
never  wanting  volunteers,  even  for  the  forlorn 
hopes  of  the  mission  field.  * 

The  serious  losses  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  in  its  West  African^missions  have  often 
been  used  as  proofs,*  both  of  the  grim  reality  of 
the  warfare  upon  which  the  missionary  recruit 
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enters,  and  of  the  noble  devotion  so  readily  shown 
by  the  men  and  \vomen  who  have  laid  down  their 
lives  at  "the  white  man's  grave"  or  elsewhSfeoh 
the  coast.     It  does  not  seem   always  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  early  history  of  the  Wesleyan 
missions  on  the  same  coast  is  no  less  conspicuous 
for  its  roll  of  martyrs.     Indeed,  there  are  few 
pages  in  the  history  of  modern  missions  which 
bear  more  pathetic  testimony  to  the  devotion  of 
the  earliest    women-workers.      They  were   not 
missionaries  in  the  old-fashioned  sense,  for  they 
were  only  "wives;"  but  fhese  young  brides, 'of 
whom  I  shall  presently  speak,  showed  a  single- 
ness of  aim  which  may  well  stimulate  the  larger^- 
phalanx  of  women-missionaries  in  our  own  day. 

The  early  history  of  Methodism  in  Sierra  Leone' 
is  linked  with  the  first  of  its  missionary  enter- 
prises—the work  in  North  America.  Some  of  the 
early  black  settlers  conveyed  to  Sierra  Leone 
in  1792  had  heard  the  Gospel  from  .Wesleyan 
evangelists  in  America.  Arrived  in  Africa,  they 
found  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  complete 
religious  liberty,  and  there  organised  themselves- 
for  common  worship  and  mutual  support,  upon 
the  plan  with  which  they  were  most  familiar,    fr^ 
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Th6y  began  a  Wesleyan  Society;  and  so  many 
recruits  gathered  round  them  that  the  minutes  of 
the  Wesleyan  Conference  for  1792  include  an 
entry  of. "Sierra  Leone :  Colourgd-Erople,  223  " 
in  the  membership  of  the  body.  This  «»rly  suc- 
cess led  to  a  projected  invasion  of  th«  Fulah 
country  by  missionaries  sent  ftofii  England.  A 
band  of  mechanics,  some  of  whom  had  filled  the 
office  of  local  preacher,  were  sent  out  in  1796. 
They  had  many  advantages  on  their  side.  They 
were  assured  of  a  welcome  at  Sierra  Leone,  for 
the  Negro  Church  was  ready  to  profit  by  their 
example  and  teaching,  as  wpll  as  to  promote  the 
mission  inland.  But  the  missionaries,  though- 
chosen  with  much  care,  seem  to  have  been 
without  qualification  for  their  task.  They  fell 
a-quafrelling  on  the  way  out,  exhibited  every  sign 
of  disgust  on  landing,  refused  to  proceed  inland, 
and  were  sent  home  again  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  curious  that  a  discreditable  incident 
should  have  marked  the  opening  of  a  work  so  full 
of  the  noblest  self-sacrifice. 

The  negro  congregation  was  not  diSmaj'cd  by 
this  unexpected  view  of  the  white  man's  spiritual 
character.     It  recognised   its   need  of  teachers, 
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and  in  1806  one  of  its  leaders  sent  to  England  an 
appeal  for  "a  pious  person,  who  could  assist  in 
preaching  to  the  people,  and  taking  charge  of  our 
small  flock."  No  one  was  immediately  found,  but 
in  1 8 10  Cornwall  provided  from  the  Helstone  cir- 
cuit an  itinerant  preacher,  who,  in  those  days  of 
unconcern  for  the  heathen,  felt  it  his  duty  to^ 
volunteer  for  Africa.  The  Dewsbury  circuit 
found  him  three  young  men  as  compajiibns  in 
the  enterprise.  They  sailed  in  181.1,  narrowly 
escaped  capture  by  a  French  privateer,  and  were 
received  with  ^eat  joy  by  the  black  congrega- 
tion. ..  ;  ,^ ,., 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1 8 1 4  that  1Sefi^^ 
woman  worker  went  out  to  this  field.  She  was 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Davies,  a  Welsh  preacher,  as- 
signed to  this  new  and  perilous  .venture.  They 
reached  the  colony  in  February  181 5,  and  both 
at  once  plunged  into  work.  Mrs.  Davies  was 
happy  in  the  possession  of  a  cheerful  disposition, 
an, amiable  temper,  and  some  accomplishments. 
She  readily  drew  the  women  around  her,  and,  on 
Governor  Macarthy  causing  a  large  school  to  be 
built  on  the  mission  premises,  she  soon  had 
nearly   150  girls  under  her  instruction.     Mrs. 
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Davie§  passed  through  the  worst  season  of  the 
year,  fatal  to  several  Europeans,  without  failure 
of  health.  But  on  December  8,  she  and  her 
husband  were  both  seized  with  fever.  All  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  sufferers.  Mr.  Davies  held' 
out;  but  bis  wife's  strength  failed,  and  she  died 
on  the  isth.  "Her  loss,"  said  Governor  Ma- 
carthy,  "is  the  public's  loss."  She  was  in  her 
thirtieth  year,  and  had  spent  but  ten  niontlis  in 
Africa  The  first  of  the  missionaries  to  die 
had  been  the  Helstone  preacher,  Mr.  Warren ; 
Mrs.  Davies  was  the  second.  Thus  early  the 
women  of  the  mission  began  to  earn  distinction 
in  suffering.  '  ~ 

The  work  of  the  mission  went  forward  with    ; 
complete  success,  and  the  more  readily,  perhaps, 
because   of    the    striking    unanimity  of    feeling    : 
between    the    European    ministers    and   in   the   T 
colony.     The  chaplain,  the  missionaries  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  and  the  Methodist 
workers,  were  all  in  heartiest  accord.   Mr.  Davies 
appealed  for  more  aid,  and  the  swift  removal  of 
others  did  not  debar  recruits  from  the  field.     In 
1 8 16  the  Conference  appointed   Mr.   and   Mrs. 
Brown    to    Sierra    Leone.      They    reached   the  5^ 
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colony  in_December,  and  Mrs.  Brown  was  put  in 
charge  of  a  class  of  eighteen  members.  Great 
hopes  wer6  entertained  of  her  labours ;  but  they 
were  speedily  cut  short.  The  mission  band  again 
passed  safely  through  the  unhealthy  season;  but 
then,  as  before,  the  sorrows  came.  Mr.  But- 
scher,  the  devout  and  sympathetic  chaplain,  died. 
At  his  funeral  Mrs.  Brown  was  '"  impressed  with 
the  probability  of  her  own  approaching  end"— a 
feeling  which  doubtless  disposed  to  sickness.*  A 
few  weeks  afterwards  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  both 
fellill;  he  recovered;  she  died  in  July  1817^ 
after  spending  but  seven  months  in  the  field. 

The  next  recruits  were  two  unmarried  men, 
Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Gillison,  who  landed  in  Feb- 
ruary 1 8 19.  Of  these,  John  Gillison,  a  young 
labourer  from  Bourne,  in  the  Grantham  circuit, 
died  before  six  months  were  past,  in  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  his  life.  In  the  following  year 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Iluddlestone  came  out,  They  were 
tlie  third  married  couple  to  enter  the  field,  but  in 
this  case  there  was  a  departure  from  precedent. 
Both  survived  the  first  year  of  work,  and,  when 
the  almost  inevitable  blow  fell,  it  carried  off  not 
the  wife  but  the  husband.     Mr.  Huddlestone  died 
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in  April  1823,111  the  third  year  of  his  itiinistry, 
and  Mrs.  Huddleston  returned  to  England.  The 
serious  mortality  in  the  mission  had  produced  at 
home  a  resolution  of  the  Missionary  Committee, 
_  that  workers  should  not  be  expected  to  remain 
more  than  three  years  in  the  mission,  unless  they 
should^wish  it ;  but  there  was  no  wavering  in  the 
^resolve  to  "carry  on  the  work. 

The  next  of  the  women  workers  was  Mrs. 
lawkins,  who  sj^iled  with  her  husband  for  the 
Qambia  in  March  1824.  They  returned  in  1827,; 
the  first  married  couple  to  fulfil  their  allotted  time 
of  service  in  the  colony.  They  had,  however,^ 
suffered  from  fever,  and  had  been  "near  death,~^ 
from  which,"  says  the  contemporary  account, 
"  they  recovered  very  slowly."  In  April  *iS26, 
another  married  couple  sailed  from  England. 
They  arrived  at  Sierra  Leone  in  May,  and  went 
on  to  the  Gambia.  Both  were  speedily  attacked 
by  fever,  and  Mrs.  Dawson,-  who,  as  the  Wcsliyan 
Maga&inc  said,  had  ^'  bid  fair  to  be  a  bright 
luniinary  in  that  part  of  the  heathen  world,"  died 
on  August  1st.  She  was  in  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  her  fife,  and  had  reached  her  place  in  the 
field  only  ten  months  and  five  days  before  her  deaths 
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Th?  Annual  Missionary  Report  for  182S  noticed 
,the  departure  of  three  more  workers,  one  of 
whom,  Mr.  Marshall,  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife.  The  report  renders  just  honour  to  the 
missionary  spirit  of  Methodism  when,  discussing 
the  African  stations  and  their  perils,  it  says  that, 
"though  we  never  send  any  missionary  to  these 
places  who  docs  not  voluntarily  engage  himself  in 
tlie  woili,  and  notwithstanding  the  hazard  which 
is  supposed  to  be  attached  to  a  residence  there, 
we  have  never  yet  been  without  men  when  wanted 
to  encounter  all  the  perils  of  the  climate  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  need.their  spiritual  assistance." 

Too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  upon  the 
mention  of  "men"  only.  Tlic  women  went  as 
wives,  and  so  would  not  be  counted  as  persons 
volunteering  to  go.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  pardon 
the  easy  optimism  of  "the  hazard  which,  is 
supposed  to  be  attached."  It  was  signally  rebuked 
by  the  fact  that  the  new  recruits,  and  the  workers 
whom  they  joined,  six  persons  in  all,  were  dead 
within  the  space  of  two  years*  One  of  these 
recruits  had  been  reared  in  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, London. 

Our  concern,  however,  is  with  Mrs.  Marshall. 
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She  was  a  native  of  Newcastle,  and  left  England 
for  Africa  as  a  bride.    On  reaching  the  Gambia 
she  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  female  cla§s  at 
Bathurst,  and  also  gave  much  of  her  time  to  the 
,  girls  in  the  day-school,    ^e  had,  we  are  assured, 
"  a  spirit  equal  to  that  of  her  husband."     He  was 
the  first  to  fall,  dying  at  his  post  in  August  1830 
after  a  residence  of  twenty-one  months  in  Africa. 
His  wife  was  advised  to  return  home  with  her 
infant    child.     She    sailed  at  once,   but  within 
forty-eight  hours  after  landing  at  Bristol,   she 
also  died.     "Events   such  as  these,"  wrote  Mr. 
Marshall's    biographer,   "  .  .  .  .  stagger  human 
reason,"  a  comment  which  doubtless  reflected  tiie 
generaLfeeling  of  Methodism  at  the  succession  of 
blows  vvhkjh  had  swept  away  six  workers,  and 
left  but  one^Wesleyan  missionary  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa. 

But  Mrs.  Marshall's  return  to  England  was  not 
without  results.  She  brought  to  England,  as 
nurse  on  the  voyage  for  her  child,  a  black  girl 
named  Sally.  Sally  was  directed  to  convey  the 
little  one  to  friends  at  Newcastle,  but  on  her  way 
to  call  at  the  old  Mission-house  in  Hatton  Garden, 
London^  Sally  discharged  her  task  faithfully.  On 
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arriving  at  Hattoii  Garden  her  care  of  the  child 
attracted  the  particular  attention  of  certain  young 
men  who  were  assembled  there  awaiting  location 
in  the  foreign  field.  Sally,  to  quote  the  narrative, 
of  one  of  their  number,  "  seemed  very  fond  of 
little  Richard ;  and  while  she  carefully  folded 
him  in  her  sable  arms,  and  bedewed  him  with 
her  tears,  she  would  tell  of  her  country,  and  of 
her  master  and  mistress,  in  a  manner  the  most 
aflecting." 

One  of  these  young  men  was  so  touched  by  the 
bl^ck  girl's  care  for  her  charge,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  had  brought  her  to  England,  that 
he  volunteered  for  the  place  which  Mr.  Marshall's 
death  had  left  vacant  on  the  Gambia.  lie  was  at 
once  accepted,  took  to  himself  a  wife,  and  sailed 

'  for  Africa,  where  he  did  excellent  service.  He 
was  not  the  only  one  of  that  group  who  went  out 
to  Africa.  Another,  Mr.  William  Fox,  was  the 
author- of  a  now  forgotten  "  Hislory  of  the  Wes- 
Icj'an  Missions  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa," 
from  which  I  have  mainly  drawn  the  facts  con- 
tained in  this  chapter.  In  after  years  he  often 
met  in  Africa  the  Sally  of  this  incident,  and,  as 

"ire  puts  it,  "tiad  the  melancholy  pTeasure  of  wit^ 
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ncssing  her  peaceful  and  happy  death."  But  I 
need  not  carry  further  the  story  of  th^  woiiaen 
who  died.  * 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  serious 
losses  of  these  years  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
mission.  So  admirable,  indeed,  was  the  spirit  of 
the  voliinteersj  so  cheerfully  did  they  meet  death, 
that  the  story  of  their  brief  labours,  and  their 
early  end,  could  but  stimulate  the  faith  and 
courage  of  others.  And  for  us  in  this  generation 
— when  despite  occasional  outbursts  of  hostile 
criticism,  it  is  popular  to  be  a  missionary,  when 
crowds  attend  farewell  meetings,  when  telegraplv^ 
and  post  keep  much  of  the  mission  field  in  close 
touch  with  ourselves  at  home,  when  the  daily 
Press  records  alike  the  missionary's  perils  and  his 
triumphs — it  may  be  good  to  remember  the  simple 
faith  and  unshrinking  devotion  of  these  women  , 
workers  in  an  earlier  day. 


fo 
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tHE  tide  of  interest  in  foreign  missions  has 
largely  drifted  away  from  the  west  coast 
'  of  Africa.    The  peculiar  romance  of  work 

in  the  depths  of  the  Chinese  Empirg  or  amidst  the 
^uick-witted  Japanese;  the  extended  opportunities 
or  Zenana  work  in  India;  the  direction  of  the 
public  mind  towards  East  and  South  -African 
problems  ;  the  greater  accessibility  of  the  people 
in  the  Bible  lands  of  the  East — these  and  other 
influences  have  combined  to  depose  West  Africa 
from  the  pride  of  place  it  once  enjoyed  as  the 
scene  of  missionary  labours  holding  an  almost 
unique  claim  ^pon  the  sympathy  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  here  to  show  how 
worthy  West  African  missions  still  are  of  the 
closest  attention  and  the  warmest  support.  On 
the  contrary,  I  wish  to  deal  with  a  period  which, 
in  the  rapid  advance  of  missionary  affairs,  is  now 
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becoming  ancient  history;  but  with  a  personality 
which,  however  many  consecrated  women  may 
hereafter  give  their  lives  to  Africa,  should  never 
be  forgotten  amongst  them.  The  period  is  the 
early  historj'  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society's 
Yoruba  Mission  ;  the  woman  is  Anna  Hii>derer. 

There  are  good  and  sufilcient  reasons  why  the 
Yoruba  country  should  still  claim  our  attention. 
It  lies  upon  the  Bight  of  Benin,  between  Dahomey 
and  the  Niger  Territory.  The  sea-board  is  of 
evil  memory.  Here  was  that  slave-coast  from 
which  the  natives  were  so  long  exported  as  an 
article  of  commerce.  Here  the  slaver  had  wrought 
such  mischief  that  the  country  inland  had  been 
left  as  bare  as  though  an  invading  tlmiy  had 
carried  fire  and  sword  cverjwhere.  In  the  Egba 
districts,  within  a  comparatively  small  circle,  some 
three  hundred*towns  had  been  laid  waste  in  fifty 
years.  Such  desolation,  the  fruit  of  a  policy  for 
which  we  can  never  hold  ourselves  blameless, 
gives  the  country  one  claim  upon  our  notice.  In 
the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  Yoruba  people  to 
the  progress  of  the  Mohammedan  power  and  faith 
we  have  another  claim.  If  a  third  reason  be 
wanted,  it  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  missionary 
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enterprise  was  undertaken  there  as  a  direct  result 
of  our  own  efforts  to  destroy  the  slave-trade. 
Natives  of  the  Yocubii  country,  put  ashore  from 
captured  slavers  at  Sierra  Leone,  drifted  back  to 
their  own  land ;  and  some  of  these,  who  had 
accepted  Christianity,  asked  that  missionaries 
might  be  sent  to  Abeokuta. 

On  October  14,  1852,  there  was  a  wedding  at 
the  old  "parish  church  of  Lowestoft.  It  w'as 
obviously  an  event  of  more  than  common  interest. 
The  church  was  crowded.  School-children  lintd 
the  path  from  the  gate ;  the  whole  place  seemed 
astir.  The  bridegroom  was  a  certain  David 
Hinderer,  of  Schorndorf,  Wurtemberg ;  one-  ot 
those  faithful  men  whom  Germany  gave  to  tlie 
service  of  our  foreign  missions,  when  recruits 
were  less  readily  found  at  home  than  they  are 
to-day.     The  bride  was  Anna  Martin. 

Born  at  Hempnall,  Norfolk,  on  March  19, 1827, 
she  was  from  her  childhood  under  religious  con- 
victions. She  lost  her  mother  in  early  life,  but 
at  the  age  of  twelve  went  to  live  at  Lowestoft, 
where  she  afterwards  found  a  home  in  the 
Vicarage.  The  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Francis 
Cunningham,  was  a  man  of  deep  spirituality,  and 
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his  wife  was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Fry.     In  the  at- 
mosphere of  this  home  the  faith  of  Anna  Martin 
grew,  and  found  an  outlet  in  such  good  works  as 
the  routine  of   the  parish    permitted.     Uncon-     , 
sciously  she  was  preparing  for  the  task  of  her 
Hfe.     The  class  of  ragged  children,  which,'when 
a  girl  of  fourteen,   she  gathel-ed,   grew  into  a 
school  of  200.     She  had  from  childhood  wished 
to  be  a  missionary,  but  this  aspiration  did  not     vj- 
keep  her  from  working  contentedly  at  home.  -?  V  i  J' 
Then  Mr.  Hiflderer  came  upon  the  scefite.     flfe^lJ; 
had  the  very  tal6  to  tell  likely  to  enlist  at'otice   ■* 
the  warm^  'sympathy  of  such  a  woman,/':  He'  ''^, 
had  been  to  mbcrokuta,  thaj  gjre&t  city  built  by     '\ 
Egba  refugifte^f^Mt,'  the  JSfiried  towns  „6f  their 
district.     He  l^^pewgtrawji  to  Ibadan— another 
city  of   id^,0(»|^^^ifcfcarid,  ,as  the  first  white       " 
visitor,  hid  iJeeri'irec^Sed  with  distinction.     He 
could  l;^|^^|j||)qt^P^%-4abours  of  Samuel  Crowther 
— hian^l||OMm^^^      the   Yoruba  country  as  a  V; 
s]av&  kll'enw^i^^       become  a   bishop — and   of     w 
suchi  |)t-Qgiq^sl^a)/\f  t  in  three  years  there  were  500  ' 
regu^jfl?^  h(raT«fs,  ^  ^    communicants,    and     200 
canca^fa^tej^jfor  baptism.     The   interest  of  Anna 
Mai5Pi-ifc*d^»  a  story  as  this  was  just  as  natural    :.,j. 
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and  as  sincfre  as  her  work  amongst  the  poor  of 
Lowestoft.  It  is  little  wonder  that  when  Mr. 
Hinderer  asked  her  to  be*his  wife,  his  hand 
seemed  to  open  up  the  very  path  she  had  desired. 
The  newly-married  pair  enjoyed  a  honeymoon 
of  seven  weeks'  duration,  before  they  left  for 
Africa.  The  voyage  was  trying,  but  on  Christmas 
Eve  Mrs.  Hinderer  had  set  foot  on  African  soil, 
arid  met  some  of  the  natives  to  whom  her  husband 
had  ministered.  There  was  a  welcome,  too,  of 
another  order.  In  three  weeks  Mrs.  Hinderer 
was  down  with  the  fever— "a  sharp  attack,"  but 
not  a  long  one.     As  soon  as  her  strength  began 

_to  return  they  started  from  LagO§  up  the  fiver  1 
Ogun  in  canoes  for  Abeokuta.  The  woman, 
tenderly  reared  at  home,  was  at  once  plunged 
into  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life.  They  slept  in 
a  tent  pitched  now  in  a  village  and  now  on  a 
sandbank  by  the  river-side.  There  the  fires  kept 
'off,  the  wild  beasts,  but  the  insects  often  made 
sleep  impossible. 

I  Arrived  at  Abeokuta,  and  at  the  house  there 
set  apart  for  them,  Mrs.  Hinderer  made  the 
acquaintance  of  tlie  \Vhite  ant  and  of  "  spiders  as 

-  4arge  as  the  palm  of  your  hand,"  with  many  other  r^ 
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things  whereof  the   feminine  mind   customarily    " 
goes  in  some  dread.     The  immediate  result  of  the 
journey  was  a  return  of  the  fever,  and  then,  as 
she  wrote,  "when  I  could  hardly  lift  my  hand  to 
my  head  from  weakness,"  Mr.  HindercraJso  fell: 
ill.     Soon  after  his  recovery  he  had  to  leave  his 
young  wife  at  Abeokuta,  whilst  he  went  to  Ibadan  ' 
to  arrange  for  their  removal  thither.     She  felt  the 
isolation,  but  looked  forward  happily  to  Ibadan — 
"  a  strbnghold  of  the  enemy,  of  war  and  slavery." 
There  the  chiefs  promised  the  white  man  protec-  -. 
tion  and  religious  toleration  for  their  own  people. 
They  went,  but  with  the  shadow  of  death  over- 1 
hanging  ttit-j«ission,  for  two  of  the  party  who  1^ 
had  sailed  with  them  from  England  succumbed  to 
fever.    . 

Their  arrival  was  greeted  by -the  people  with 
every  sign  of  joy,  and  the  appearance  of  a  white  ' 
woman  was  then  an  event  of  such  extraordinary 
interest -that    tiie-  people's  Turiosity  was   often    - 
embarrassing.     The  mis&n-house  aflbrded  them  V 
one  long  room   30  feet  by  6 ;  the   roof  was  not 
water-tight,  the  grass  harboured  strangers  whose 
company  was  most  unwelcome.     More  fever  soon  I 
appeared ;  then  inflammation  of  the  lungs.     But  -, 
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as  soon  as  convalescence  came  the  j'oung  wife 
was  at  once  at  work  again  amongst  the  native 
women  and  children. 

Evidences  of  the  evil  wrought  by  the  slave- 
trade  of  course  abounded.  One  incident,  described 
by  Mrs.  Hinderer  in  1854,  is  sadly  characteristic. 
Two  native  converts  found  by  the  wayside  "a 
little  boy,  not  three  years  old,  looking  cold, 
starved,  and  filthy  ;  they  went  towards  the  poor 
little  thing,  who  said  '  Era  mi — buy  me,  buy  me  ; 
I  want  to  go  home  with  you.'  His  master  was 
gone  to  war  :  his  parents  sold.  All  the  food  he 
got  would  be  a  bit  of  agide,  or  corn,"]which  would 
be  thrown  to  him  by  passers-bj',  al  you  woUld  to 
a  fowl.  Olabi  talked  with  the  people,  but  they 
only  said  they  couldn't  help  it,  and  wondered  ^ny 
one  should  care  about  a  littl^  slave-boy."  The 
pity  is  that  in  so  many  parts  of  Africa  incidents  of 
this  nature  may  still  occur.  ^  ,  . 

Yet  another  trial  came  in  the  rigorous  perse- 
cution of  converts.  The  missionaries  enjoyed 
liberty,  but  the  friends  of  converts  resorted  to 
primitive  methods  of  discouraging  Christianity. 
One  young  wife  was  beaten,  stoned,  and  other- 
wise "  evilly  used  nu:  six  months.     She  then  fled 
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to  Abeokuta,"  and,  wrote  Mrs.  Hinderer,  "  the 

history  of  her  journey  is  little  short  of  a  miracle." 
Others  endured  under  the  whip,  the  rope,  the 
chain,  and  bribes.  They  all  found  their  chief 
comforter  in  the  missionary's  wife,  whose  letters 
abound'  in  accounts  of  the  sufferings,  patience, 
and  perseverance  of  younger  converts. 

In  1856'Mrs.  Hinderer  came  home  to  England 
with  her  husband.  Both  were  in  bad  health,  and 
the  captain's  parting'  words  to  her  were  the 
reminder,  "You  must  not  come  to  sea  again  ;  it 
cannot  be  your  duty ;  a  few  more  voyages  must 
kill  you."  They  returned,  nevertheless,^  to  Africa 
in  the  following  year.  They  reached  Ibadan  in 
excellent  health,  and  were  warmly  welcomed  by 
their  people.  The  children,  Mrs.  Hinderer's 
especial  care,  w^re  all  well.  r 

'  The  old  work  was  resumed  with  eagerness  * 
but  the  fever  speedily  returned.  Yet  as  soon  as 
convalescence  came,  she  was  about  again,  reason?;^^ 
ing  with  the  mothers,  ruling  and  teaching  the 
little  ones,  taking  in  some  new  child  deserted  by 
its  parents,  caring  for  the  sick,  and  tenderly 
soothing  the  last  hours  of  some  waif,  who  would 
^©therwise   have  been  left  to  the  mercies  of  the 
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pigs  and  the  vultures.  The  marvellous  way  in 
which  African  boys  and  girls  were  under  her  care 
subdued  and  taught,  reveals  a -depth  of  patience 
and  a  personal  fascination  which  all  who  have 
struggled  with  children  will  Jcnow  how  to  esti- 
mate. ■  -  '    » 

In  a  letter  to  some  Sunday-school  children  at 
home,  she  explained  what  the  care  of  her  young 
pupils  meant.  No  nurse  in  the  average  English 
household  could  have  worked  as  hard  every 
morning  as  the  tenderly  reared  Mrs.  Hinderer. 
Little  wonder  that  she  could  write,  "I  get  so 
tired  by  half-past  eight  that  often  I  do  not  want 
any  breakfast."  Tasks  of  honest  drudgery  largely 
filled  the  missionary's  day,  but  they  were  dis- 
charged with  the  clear  understanding — which 
might  be  more  generally  grasped  at  home — that 
they  were  as  much  a  part  of  her  ministry  as  the 
directly  Evangelistic  work. 

More  serious  anxieties  were,  however,  at  hand. 
Early  in  i860,  husband  and  wife  visited  Abeo- 
kuta.  They  found  it  threatened  by  attack  from 
the  bloodthirsty  King  of  Dahomey,  and  returned 
in  haste  to  their  own  people,  over  whom  the 
shadow  of  war  would  also  hang.    The  road  was 
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desolate;  attack  at  any  moment  possible.  War 
had  also  broken  out  between  the  chiefs  of  Ibadan 
and  those  of  Ijaye,  a  neighbouring  town  to  the 
north.  ■/,'/:/■   ■/■.-.r'-  ■ 

There  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  perils  through 
which  they  were  about  to  pass.  The  fierce 
warriors  of  Dahomey  were  in  the  habit  of  in- 
vading the  Egba  country  at  frequent  intervals. 
Seven  times  between  185 1  and  1876  they  carried 
fire  and  sword  tlirdugh  the  land.  On  those  oc^ 
casions  they  were  wont  to  give  particular  attention 
.in  the  way  of  torture  to  any  native  Christian 
captives.  But  the  inter-tribal  wars  had  been  xm~ 
less  disastrous,  and  it  was  as  a  result  of  these 
that  some  years  of  peculiar  anxiety  and  trial 
were  to  fall  upon  Mrs.  Hinderer  and  her  hi  3-^ 
band.^  ■■.-■::■.■•;.■,;■■.,■;  s' ■,.  '\- ■'■■       ■->■-:';;..■'■'     ■-.;.■'■/•,'..',- 

The  rival  chiefs  were  tjenianding  each  other's  „ 
heads;  their  followers  were  kidnapping  for  slavfery^ 
as  many  of  the  other  side  as  could  be  seized ;  a 
human   sacrifice  was  offered   in  Ibadan ;  and  all 
was  turmoil.     The  general  result  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hinderer  was' that  for  four  years  they  were  shu^ 
up  in  Ibadan.     The   way  was  at  first  open  for^ 
retirement  to  the  coast  ;   but   they  resnlv^ri   t^ 
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remain  by  tlieir  converts.  The  isolation  wis 
trying.  Letters  and  stores  could  come  but 
rarely,  and  no  communication  was  possible  wi'li 
other  missionaries  in  the  country.  The  war  hid 
the  effect  of  keeping  away  the  traders,  who  world 
exchange  gold  for  cowries,  and  the  household  at 
Ibadan  began  to  be  in  want,  although  owing  innch 
to  the  kindness  of  the  converts. 

Then   Mr.  Hinderer  with  two  boys  (no   men 
would  risk  the  journey)   made   an   adventurous' 

"journey  to  Lagos.     He  purchased  provisions,  but 
the  caravan  was  attacked,  and  little  more  than 

""one  load  reached  Ibadan.  He  himself  returned 
later,  with  all  the  more  caution,  because  a  price 
liad  been  set  on  his  head.  The  wife's  anxiety 
during  his  absence  can  be  well  understood.  "I 
was  weary  and  nearly  sick  with  watching,"  she 
'wrote,  one  day,  "as  I  could  not  tell  whether  he 
was  living  or  had  fallen  into  the  cruel  hands  of 
our  eneniics."  But  even  then  she  was  sustaineu' 
by  the  faith  and  sympathy  of  the  Christians  around 

•"-her.  _ ;,  .       .  -..-     .. 

Mr.  Hindcrcr's  return  did  not  bring  the  relief 
he  had  sought.  The  natives  offered  them  oc-, 
i!asiDTrat"gi1ts7"aTid"fbf  The  rest  they  were  gtadto" 
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sell  their  things — a  cloak,  and  other  personal 
belongings.  In  January  1862,  Mrs.  Hinderer 
wrote:  "My  last  pair  of  shoes  are  on  my  feet, 
aiid  niy  clothes  are  so  worn  and  so  few  that  if  the 
war  does  not  end  soon  I  shall  have  to  com^  to  a 
coyntry  cloth  and  roll  up  like  a  native,"  In  the 
meantime  the  health  of  both  was  bad ;  their  medi^ 
cines  were  exhausted;  and  still  the  war  went  on. 
Her  diary  contains  entries  such  as  these  :-^"  We 
sold  a  counterpane,  and  a  few  j^ards  of  damask 
which  had  been  overlooked  byu^so  that  we 
indulge  every  now  and  then  in  o^  hundred 
cowries'  worth  of  meat  (about  one  pennyworth), 
and  such  a  morsel  seems  like  a  little  feast  to  us 
in  these  days."  - 

Privation  pressed  in  other,  ways,  Thc'^girls' 
sewing-class  had  to  cease :  the  nccdlei  and 
"cotton  Were  gone.  Mr.  Hindcrcr's  translational 
work  had  to  be  done  on  scraps  of  paper  from 
books  eaten  by  white  ants,  and  on,  a  few  precious 
fly-leaves.  There  were  no  books,  of  course,  to 
give  the  converts.  Yet  at  the  end  of  1864  she 
could  write  of  themselves  as  "much  cheered  and 
comforted  "  by  the  examination  of  their  people. 
It  was  not  until  1865  that  relief  came.    One  ■ 
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night  in  the  April  of  that  year  Captain  Maxwell 
arrived  unexpectedly  from  Lagos.  With  a  few 
chosen  men  he  had  cut  a  new  way  through  the 
bush.  He  urged  immediate  departure,  and,  in 
seven  hours  after  his  arrival,  Mrs.  Hinderer  said 
"good-bye"  to  her  husband  (who  remained  at 
his  post),  and  started  for  the  perilous  journey 
down  to  Lagos.  By  forced  marches  they  did 
the  six  days'  journey  in  three,  and,  after  many 
alarms,  reached  Lagos,  safe  but  exhausted. 

In  May  1865  Mrs.  Hinderer  sailed  for  England, 
where  she  was  afterwards  rejoined  by  her  bus- 
band;  in  the  October  of  the  following  j-ear  they 
returned  to  Africa.  Mrs.  Hinderer  was  speedily, 
down  with  fever,  yet  was  soon  engrossed  once 
more  in  work  amongst  her  women  and  children. 
But  the  close  of  the  year  1867  was  to  bring  a 
renewal  of  the  old  anxieties.  At  Abeokuta,  as 
the  result  of  an  agitation  got  up  j^ainst  the  white 
men,  the  Europeans  had  been  expelled,  because 
they  were  Europeans,  and  not  because  they  were 
missionaries.  The  chiefs  of  jbadan  were  urged 
to  carry  out  the  same  policy,  but  refused.  The 
answer  was 'the  closing  once  more  of  the  road  to 
tli,e  coast. 
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During  the  yeats  1867  and  1868  Mrs.  Hm- 
derer's  health  was  again  seriously  impaired,  and 
it  began  to  dawn  upon  her  that  the  work  to 
which  she  had  so  joyfully  giv^  herself  in  i8fi2 
was  beyond  her  strength.  Repeated  attacks  of 
fever,  severe  privation,  extreme  anxiety,  and, 
hard  work  had  told  upon  her.  Many  whom  she 
had  known  had  succumbed  in  the  field ;  she  her- 
self was  still  alive,  but  endurance  seemed  to  have 
reached  its  limit.  At  last  the  decision  came, 
li^arly  in  1869  an  attack  of  sickness  of  unusual 
severity  made  it  imperative  that,  if  her  life  was 
to  be  spared,  she  should  return  to  England.  Mr. 
_  Hinderer  remained  in  Africa ;  his  wife  returned^ 
home. 

Those  seventeen,  years  had  wrought  a  change 
in  the  bright  young  wife.  A  humble  friend  at 
Lowestoft,  to  whose  loving  cart  in  childhood 
Mrs.  Hinderer  owed  much,  failed  to  recognise 
the  visitor  who  came  to  see  her.  "My  opinion 
*is,  dear,"  said  the  old  woman,  with  privileged 
frankness,  when  her  visitor  had  made  herself 
known,  "that  j'ou  are  booked,  and  not  long  for 
this  world."  And  others  had  sadly  reached  the 
same  conclusion.     Amongst  other  marks  of  her 
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African  campaign  Mrs.  Ufnderer  lost  the  use  of 
one  eye ;  the  oculist  expressed  the  opinion  that 
a  Uttle  longer  sojourn  in  Africa  would  have  ended 
in  total  blindness. 

But  though  shattered  she  was  still  bright,  and 
in  her  way  full  of  good  works.  "I  saw  much  of 
her  at  that  time,"  wrote  a  friend,  quoted  in  the 
book  which  contains  Mrs.  Hinderer's  letters;* 
"the  same  characteristics  were  there,  faith, 
earnestness,  brightness,  cheerfulness,  unselfish- 
ness. She  told  African  tales  td  factory 'girls, 
spoke  of  dangers  and  toils  and  triumphs  to 
listeners  at  a  mothers'  meeting.  ...  .Yet  she 
was  fading."  After  much  suffering  she  died  on 
June  6,  1870. 

A  generation  born  since  Mrs.  Hinderer's  death 
is  now  sending  its  women  workers  to  the  mission 
field.  They  can  have  no  brighter  example  of 
courage,  faith,  patience  and  industry  than  may  be 
gathered  from  the  life  of  Anna  Hinderer. 


k  4)  I 


'Seventeen  Years  in  the  Yotuba  Country."  With  an 
Introduction  by  Archdeacon  Hone.  London:  Seeley,  Jackson 
Si  Halliday.     1872. 


SOPHIA  ALBRECHT 

»< 

3N  the  earlier  days  of  the  modern  mission, 
the  missionary's  wife  was  sp  completely 
identified  with  her  husband  that  people 
seemed  indisposed  to  regard  her  work  as  worthy 
of  individual  comment.  She  was  her  husband's 
helper:  that  sufficed.  But  in  turning  over  the 
records  of  the  earlier  work  done  in  the  field  one 
comes  repeatedly  upon  lives  which  show  an 
individuality  of  character  and  purpose,  which 
must  have  borne  fruit  had  there  been  no  question 
of  marriage. 

The  story  of  Sophia  Albrecht  may  well  stand  as 
typical  of  these,  despite  the  shortness  of  her 
missionary  career.  .  It  will  at  least  serve  to  remind 
us  that  the  pathos  belonging  to  the  speedy  death 
of  new  workers  in  the  mission  field  must  not  be 
claimed  in  monopoly  for  the  later  exponents  of 
women's  work.  " 
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Sophia  Elizabeth  Burgmann  was  born  at 
Mulheim  on  the  Rhine  in  1767  ;  she  died  in  Africa 
in  181 2.  Her  story  belongs,  therefore,  to  a 
distant  past — ^to  the  days  before  Great  Britain 
had  resolved  to  wash  her  hands  of  the  slave- 
trade  ;  to  the  days  when  missionary  enterprise 
drew  down  the  scorn  even  of  persons  conspicuous 
for  their  humanity  and  for  some  zeal'in  the  cause 
of  God ;  to  the  days  when  the  revival  of  evan- 
gelical zeal  in  Englai^d  was  l?ut  tentatively  and 
timidly  feeling  its  way  to  an  eager  and  consistent 
missionary  policy.  Her  own  devotion  shines  all 
the  brighter  because  of  the  background  of  cold 
unconcern,  or  of  violent  hostility  behind  it.  She, 
at  all  events,  owed  nothing  to  those  emotioriaK 
influences  which,  in  the  present  popularity  of 
missi^H^  are  sometimes  said  to  force  the 
growth  of  hasty  resolves,  especially  amongst 
women. 

When  Sophia  Burgmann  was  six  months  old, 

her  father,  the  Rey,  Gustavus  Burgmann,  brought  ' 

,  her  to  London,  where  he  became  the  minister  of 

the  German  Lutheran  congregation  at  the  Savoy, 

He  was  apparently  a  man  of  strong  personality 

-and  some  gifts,  for  his  congregation  at  Mulheim 
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begged  him  to  return,  and  iafter  about  four  years 
in  London  he  sought  Germany  once  more.  His 
daughter  was  educated  with  care  and  thorough- 
ness. The  Evangelical  Magazine  of  1 8 1 4,  extollihg 
the  virtues  and  the  beauties  of  her  mind,  assures 
us  that  "under  suitable' teachers  she  made  a 
considerable  progress  in  many  useful  studies. 
She  was  not  oply  well  acquainted  with  every 
branch  of  domestic  affairs,  but  read,  with  care,  a 
variety  of  books  under  the  direction  of  her  father, 
by  which  she  acquired  no  small  portion  of  know- 
ledge of  ancient  and  modern  history.  She  pos^ 
sessed  an  excellent  understanding  and  a  strong ' 
memory,  which  enabled  her  to  retain  what  she 
read ;  so  that  her  improvement  afforded  the 
highest  satisfaction  to  her  teachers,  and  an 
exalted  degree  of  pleasure  to  her  parents.  Her 
temper  also  was  remarkably  amiable,  and  she 
engaged  the  esteem  and  love  of  all  her  acquaint- 
ance." 

This  suggests  a  young  woman  of  parts,  whose 
early  training  prepared  her  for  the  critical  decision 
of  her  life.  The  influenqjes  which  led  up  to  that 
decision  vvere\first  met  when  Sophia  Burgmann 
was  seventeen.     Her  father  placed  her  at  Rot- 
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terdam  under  the  care  of  a  Mn  Verster,  a  minister 
who  enjoyed  the  intimate  friendship  of  Dr.  Vander- 
kemp.  Now  br.  Vand^rkemp's  name  is  one  that 
appears  with  lionour  in  the  early  records  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  he  it  was  wlio 
led  Sophia  Burgmann's  thoughts  towards  the 
foreign  mission  field.       - 

But  the  call  to  service  did  pot  come  at  once. 
Some  years  after  she  had  ceased  to  live  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Vester,  Dr.  Vanderkemp  visited 
Rotterdam,  and  held  a  missionary  meeting  at  the 
house  of  his  friend.  Miss  Burgmann  was  one  of 
4he  hearers,  and  at  the  meeting  itself  felt  persuaded 


that  she  ought  to  be  a  missionary.  Thus  she 
furnishes  an  ancient  precedent  for  some  modern 
examples  of  equally  swift  resolve,  and  effectively 
rebukes  the  too  prevalent  habit  of  expecting 
nothing— or  merely  the  collection-^from  the  mis- 
sionary meeting. 

But  the  actual  decision  to  seek  work  had  yet 
to  be  taken.  It  was  arrived  at  under  circumstances 
which  also  strike  us  as  familiar.  For  a  while  she  told 
no  one  of  her  resolution,  and  it  lay,  therefore,  in  a 
perilous  state.     But  shortly  after  the  deputation" 

•*••  *^^'*»^»  woliij  k.^vpi-nxt  c9ui  gntcxiTti  lull    III.        ITOr    cl 
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time  she  lay  at  death's  door,  and,  when  a  change 
came,  she  announced  to  her.  friends  the  resolve 
•  she  had  reached.  "  If,"  she  said,  "the  Lord  be 
pleased  to  prolong  my  days,  I  will  devote  myself 
to  His  service  among  the  heathens."  Vows  made 
under  such  circumstances  arc  too  readily  forgotten. 
But  Sophia  Burgmann  did  not  forget ;  she  offered 
herself  to  the  directors  of  the  Dutch  Missionary 

•   Society,  and  was  by  them  thankfully  accepted  for 
the  foreign  field. 

Now  comes  an  event  especially  characteristic  of 
the  times,  though  familiar  enough  in  some  quarters, 
Jandnot  without  its  parallels  in  the  recent  annals 
of  sober  Church  societies.  ~    ^ 

There  had  been  present  at  the  Rotterdam 
meeting  a  Mr.  Ciiristian  Albrecht,  who  shortly 
afterwards  Feft  once  more  for  the  African  field. 
There  he  heard  of  Sophia  Burgmann's  offer  of 
service.  He  wrote  to  Iter  at  once,  asking  her  to 
bcconit  his  wife,  and  to  share  his  work  at  the 
Cape.  The  lady,  with  becoming  prudence,  con- 
sulted the  directors  at  Rotterdam,  who  smiled 
benignly  upon  the  enterprise  of  their  agent.  At 
this  Miss  Burgmann  consented  to  become  Mrs. 

"^Albrecht,  and  towasvethe ^Tctimhiaiy wootng:^ — 
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The  directors  now  sought  for  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  forwarding  to  Mr.  Albrecht  his  wife  and 
helper.  But  the  times  were  troublous  in  the 
opening  decade  of  this  centyry,  and  a  passage  to 
Cape  Town  could  not  be  booked  any  day. 
Whilst  the  opening  was  being  sought  for,  Sophia 
Burgmann  employed  herself  in  work  amongst  the 
sick  and  poor  of  Rotterdam.         » 

The  first  step  of  her  journey  was  talien  ia 
October  1809,  when  she  left  for  England  in  order 
to  obtain  a  passage  for  the  Cape.  But  the  ship 
was  not  readily  found.  During  a  delay  of  some 
jiqnths  she  made  many  friends  in  London,  who, 
in  the  language  of  a  contemporary  writer,  were 
"charmed  with  the  cheerful  piety  and  hoi}' 
fortitude  of  this  devoted  servant  of  the  Lord." 
And  indeed  her  courage  must  have  seemed  to 
many  in  those  days  a  very  striking  rebuke  to 
English  Christianity.  The  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  was  indeed  already  more 
than  a  century  old  ;  but  it  did  not  approach  South 
Africa  until  after  Sophia  Burgmann  had  died 
there.  The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  had,  by 
the  labours  of  Carey,  Marshman,  and  Ward, 
compelled  the  attention  of  thoughtful/riten  to  their 
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work  in  India ;  but  it  did  not  touch  Africa  till 
1843.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  was  in 
the  riiidst  of  those  early  struggles  upon  the  pesti- 
lential African  coast  which  cost  the  Society  the 
lives  of  fifty-three  missionaries  and  missionaries' 
wives  between  1804  and  1824;  but  it  was  not 
near  the  Cape,  And  although  the  rise  of  the 
ipodern  mission  to  the  heathen  world  had  begun, 
the  general  public  ignored  it  The  solitary  woman 
going  out  to  wed  a  man  who  had  wooed  her  only 
through  the  post,  and  on  the  ground  of  their 
common  interest  in  one  work,  may  well,  then, 
have  been  object  of  astbnished  and  in  places 
admiring  comment. 

She  embarked  at  Portsmouth  on  February  20, 
1 8 10,  and  had  as  companion  in  the  same  ship  a 
Dutch  pastor  returning  to  Africa.  The  voyage 
\j^^n  comparison  with  many  voyages  of  that 
trouD^us  time,  uneventful;  but  a  severe  storm, 
which  lasted  some  days,  tried  the  passengers  in 
body  and  mind.  Whilst  the  other  ladies  on 
board  showed  grave  alarm  at  their  peril,  Sophia 
Burgmann  preserved  a  calm  which  excited  a 
good  deal  of  interest.  "I  told  them  after- 
~wards,^sIie~wrote,  "the  true  ground  of  my  in- 
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ward  peace,  and  it  seemed  to  ha^good  effect 
upon  them." 

.She  reached  Cape  Town  in  July,  was  „,etb- 

the  expectant  bridegroom,  and  became  his  wife 

on  August  5.     The  honeymoon  was  short,  for  on 

the  sixteenth  they  started  inland  for  the  scene  of 

t^,e,r  work,  the  Great  Namaquas.     By  the  end  of ' 

October  they  had  reached  their  station.  Warm 
Hath. 

it  is  a  little  sad  to  reflect  that  a  century  will 
soon  have  passed  since  English  missionary  enter- 
^pnse.  as  represented  by  the  London  Missionary 
•Society,  began  its  work  in  South  Africa.     The 
tide  of  European  life  and  commerce  has  flowed 
farther  and  farther  north ;  but  it  has  not  always 
earned  a  virile  and  c^hn^^sionate  Christianity 
with  It.     It  is  not,  howevelNahat  the  field   has 
wanted  workers,  or  those  of ^ble  mould;  for 
.what  land  might  not  have  coveted  Moffat,  Living- 
stone, John  Mackenzie,  with  others  who  have  left 
their  names,  and  often  their  bones,  amongst  the 
South  African  tribes? 

Mrs.  Albrecht  was  soon  at  work.    The  women 
and  cbildrenwcrc  h^respeeiaj  care,^nd,she  was^ 
able  rapidly  to  vviu  their  confidence.    There  were 
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encouragements  in  the  work.  Mr.  Albrecht 
chronicled  with  satisfaction  the  presence  of  nine- 
teen communicants  on  Christmas-day,  and  notes 
that  his  wife  played  the  piano  in  their  little 
church.  It  was  an  instrument  new  to  the  Hotten- 
tots, and,  as  it  helped  them  in  their  singing,  they 
regarded  it,  we  learn,  with  "  considerable  satis- 
faction." 

But  their  quiet  work  was  soon  to  be  broken  in 
upon.  The  notorious  chief,  Africaner,  was  pur- 
suing his  old  avocations  amongst  the  neighbouring 
kraals,  and  it  was  feared  that  Warm  Bath  would 
receive  his  attentions  with  the  rest.  A  mission 
station  not  so  far  off  was  attacked,  its  property 
stolen,  and  one  of  its  staff  killed.  How  long 
would  y^axxa  Bath  escape  ?  For  a  month  Mr. 
Albrecht  and  his  wife  lived  in  apprehension  of 
immediate  attack.  Then,  urged  by  the  people, 
they  resolved  to  go  down  to  Cape  Town,  and  see  if 
the  Government  could  not  arrest  the  plundering 
raids  of  Africaner^ 

They  left  a  grave  peril  behind  them,  for  in 
their  absence  Warm  Bath  was  attacked,  the  herds 
of  the  people  driven  off,  and  the  mission  property 
lopted.     But,  so  far  as  ^rs.  Albrecht  wa&  con- 
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cerned,  they  had  perils  equally  serious  to  face. 
Her  health  was  not  good;  but  they  reached  Cape 
Town  in  safety  and' received  assurances  that 
something  would  be  done.  Africaner,  however, 
had  taken  time  by  the  forelock,  so  that  the  im- 
mediate purpose  of  the  journey  was  only  im- 
perfectly attained.  And  the  return  had  to  be 
made.  ^ 

That  return  journey  had  only  too  much'  in 
common  with  many  others  of  sad  memory  in  the 
records  of  South  African  missions.  The  heat 
was  intense,  and  water  scarce.  Many  of  the 
oxen  died  of  thirst,  and  the  journey  became  a 
struggle  for  life:  Death  in  the  wilderness  seemed 
almost  inevitable,  when  succour  was  obtained 
from  the  traal  of  a  friend.  But  the  suffering  had 
been  too  much  for  one  of  the  travellers.  Mrs. 
Albrecht  was  seized  with  a  fit,  and  in  a  few  hours 
died,  on  April  13,  181 2.  She  was  buried  at 
Silver  Fountain  on  the  following  day. 

There  have  been  in  recent  years  not  a  few 

modern  instances  of  a  like  character.     Now  there 

are  many  to  sympathise,  many  to  point  the  moral 

__of  ■woman's  devotion,  many  even  to  follow  with 

a  like  readiness  to  suffer.     It  »s  as  well  to  re- 
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member  that  earlier  days  had  their  heroines,  who 
went    out    with   equal   faith   when    times    were 
harder,  and   died   in   the  lands  to  which  they 
l^plieved  that  God  of  a  surety  had  called  them. 


CHARLOTTE  TUCKER 

w%<^  HEN  the  Church  Missionary  Society  re- 
11^  solved  that  the  time  had  come  to  begin 
.  women's  work  in  Uganda,  it  asked  for 
volunteers  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  were  past 
their  first  youth.  In  dbing  this,  they  were,  so  far 
as  that  society  was  concerned,  creating  a  new 
precedent. ,  For  the  most  part,  women  workers, 
like  the  male  missionaries,  leave  first  foi:  the  field 
when  in  their  physicayflpne,  and  when  a  long 
period  of  service  may  b^jjroped  for  from  each.  It 
was  a  new  thing  to  set  the  younger  women  aside, 
and  ask  for  their  elders.  . 

Yet  there  were  individual  examples  of  those 
who  had  entered  the  field  in  middle-age.  Char- 
lotte Tucker,  more  widely  known  as  "  A.L.O.E.," 
supplied  a  striking  precedent.  She  was  born  in 
1821  ;  she  began  missionary  worjc   in   India  in 
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1875,  at  the  age  of  lifty-four ;  she  died  at  her  post 
there  in  1893. 

Charlotte  Maria  Tucker  was  born,  as  I  have 
said,,  in  .1821.  She  was  from  the  first  bound  to 
India  by  many  ties.  Her  father  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  and  a  director 
of  the  old  East  India  Company.  '  One  brother, 
Judge  Tucker,  fell  at  his  post  in  the  Mcitiny,  after 
having  secured  the  safety  of  the  Europeans  at  his 
station.  Thus  India  was  all  through  her  hfe 
more  or  less  to  her  a  familiar  land.  But  in 
younger  days  she  had  no  expectation  of  ever 
serving  it  in  her  own  person.  She  was  reared  in 
an  atmosphere  of  faith ;  but  in  the  days  of  .her 
youth  there  were  no  opportunities  for  the  kind  of 
•  work  to  which  she  afterwards  gave  herself 

Inclced,  at  an  earjy  age  a  path  of  real  usefulness 
opened  before  her  at  home.  She  developed  a 
capacity  for  writing  the  simple,  practical,  healthy 
story  for  young  people  for  which  there  is  always 
a  demand.  The  late  Mr.  Robert  Inglis,  of  Edin- 
burgh, remembered  the  young  author  as  a  bright 
winsome  girl  of  eighteen  ;  and  her  literary  activity 
continued  down  to  the  year  of  her  death.  Her 
range  was  remarkable,*  and  few  authors  have  been 
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translated  into  more  languages  or  been  more 
widely  read  in  India. 

But  domestic  duties  v/ere  not  neglected.  After 
her  brother's  death  in  the  Punjab,  in  1857,  his 
children  were  the  object  of  her  tenderest  regard. 
For  some  tinife,  too,  a  sister,  between  whom  and 
herself  the  warmest  affection  existed,  demanded, 
as  an  invalid,  the  closest  care.  At  one  time  it 
seemed  as  though  life  might  pass  for  her  divided 
between  the  legitimate  duties  of  home  and  the 
happy  task  of  writing  good  books  for  a  large 
constituency  of  eager  readers..  A  pleasant  picture 
has  been  drawn  of  Charlotte  Tucker,  sitting  in 
her  quiet  home,  reading  to  a  group  of  nephews 
and  nieces  and  young  friends  around  the 
manuscript  of  some  new  story.  She  had  attaiiied 
to  the  half-motherly  privileges  of  assured  old- 
maidenhood,  and  the  opening  up  of  a  new  dhreer 
in  a  distant  land  m.ight  have  seemed  merely  the 
wildest  dream. 

Hut  changes  came.  A  favourite  niece  died  at 
Mohan,  and  Charlotte  Tucker  yearned  over  the 
place  where  she  lay.  Then  her  sister,  long  ill, 
passed  away;  and  a  still  stronger  tie  with 
England  snapped  when,  in   the  same  year,  her 
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mother  also  died.  Her  thoughts  now  definitely 
turned  to  India.  There  are  no  clear  signs  that 
before  this  period  she  had  contemplated  mis- 
sionary work  as  a  vocation  in  life ;  and  indeed, 
at  her  age,  the  first  thoughts  of  such  an  enter- 
prise may  well  have  been  arrested  by  the  reason- 
able doubt  whether  a  Society  would  encourage 
her  to  go.  But  she  meant  to  work  as  an  honorary 
agent,  and  in  any  case  she  would  not  be  friendless  ' 
in  the  land.  She  had  a  nephew  there,  holding  a 
dignified  oflicial  position,  and  her  dead  brother 
would  not  be  forgotten  by  all.  But  still  the  very 
thought  was  startling.  ■  i 

In  contrast  to  much  of  the  unsettling  chatter  as 
to  woman's  power  and  position  in  life,  there  is 
something  reassuring  in  the  spectacle  of  this 
quiet,  home-loving  old  maid,  possessed  of  some 
fame  in  her  own  land,  and  as  widely  loved  as  she 
was  known,  resolving  to  gp  out  from  it  all  to 
begin  life  over  again  as  a  missionary.  Her  mind 
once  made  up,  she  then  saw  that  her  act  might 
have  results  wider  than  those  merely  nflecling 
herself.  If  she  went  out  at  her  own  cliarges,  and 
was  able  to  do  good  work,  thcn^-ih  the  future, 
niissiunury  societies  might  be  willing  to  bear  the 
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cost  of  some  who  had  hitherto  been  debarred 
'  b'ecause  they  were  past  their  youth. 

The  resolve  taken,  Miss  Tucker  began  a  syste- 
matic preparation  for  *the  strange  work.  She 
entered  upon  new  linguistic  studies  at  once,  rising 
at  six  or  earlier  in  order  to  get  two  quiet  hours 

/  before  breakfast.  She  chose  to  ally  herself  with 
the  Indian  Female  Normal  School  Society,  and 
when  that  agency  split  into  two  sections  she 
followed  the  part  which  became  the  Church  of 
England  Zenana  Missionary  Society,  since^  its 
field  would  enable  her  to  be  stationed  amidst  the 

^very  scenes  she  had  wished  to  visit.  It  may  be 
that  the  authorities  looked  to  her  for  special 
work  rather  than  for  the  ordinary  enterprise 
of  the  zenana  lady,  for  in  their  formal   instruc- 

.    tions  they  reminded   her  that  she  would' find  a 
field  for  her  known  literary  powers  jn  adcling  to 
the  limited  Christian   literature  of  India.     She 
kept   their |injunctions    in   mind,  and   faithfully" 
carried  them  out ;  but  in  other  duties  she  was 

^  no  less  active  than  the  younger  workers  around 
her. 

:       It   was  in  October,    1875,  that  Miss  Tucker 
She  was  4lien  ^fty-fouFr  -a— 


.1 
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popular  author,  and  a  woman  of  some  means. 
♦However  rash  and  Quixotic  her  enterprise  may  . 
have  seemed  to  any  observer  who  had  not  realised 
as  Charlotte  Tucker,  had  the  urgency  of  the  cry 
from  the  mission  field,  it  proved  to  be  neither 
shorti-lived  nor  fruitless. 
,  Her  first  station  was  at  Amritsar,  n  city  whose 
name  is  writ  large  in  the  history  of  the  Punjab : 
a  city  where  Christianity  has  won  many  to  its 
side ;  a  city  where  Christ  is  faithfully  preached 
by  men  who  have  left  home,  kindred,  and  distinc- 
tions in  the  native  world' in  order  to  follow  Him. 
The  new-comer  was  impressed  at  what  she  saw. 
There  could  be  no  question  as  to  "  results  "  when 
one  worsliipped  in  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
church  at  Amritsar. 

The  younger  workers,  whose  ranks  she  had 
joined  as  a  novice,  loved  her  at  once.  "  Her  soft 
grey  hair,"  wrote  one,  "drawn  smoothly  awaj' 
from  a  fine  brow,  her  clear  eyes  full  of  intelligence, 
and  the  frank,  sweet  smile  playing  over  her 
features,  made  hers  a  very  attractive  face."  She 
sought  no  pre-eminence  amongst  them,  but  lived 
to  serve  all.  The  comforts  sent  out  for  her 
personal  use  were  distribut^tj^mongst  others, 
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arid  sh?  shirked  no  part  of  the  labour  that  fell     ' 
upon  the  staff.  V. 

After  a  year  or  so  at  Amritsar,  a  new  station 
was  opened  at  Batala,  a  small  'town  some  forty 
miles  away.     Here   Miss   Tucker  at   first  gave 
occasional  help,  and  then  settled  down  as  one  of 
its  permanent  staff.  *  If  is^  here  chiefly  that  tier 
name  will .  be  cherished.     It   is  open  to  doubt 
whether  she  will  be  remembered  witl>  the  more 
affection  by  the  women  or  by  the  men.    For 
whilst  the  women  learned  to  love  her  in  many  a 
zenana,  the  boys  also  came  freely  under  her  more 
permanent  itiflueucQ.     I  have  heard  a  fine  young 
Sikli,  a.very  type  of  manly  beauty,  declare  in  no 
measured  terms  the  respectful  affection  of  himself    '~ 
and  his  friends  for  Misis  Tucker.     But  she  toiled 
with   marvellous   patience  at  the  always  trying 
--zenana  work'. 

Nothing  was  allowed  to  interfere  with  her 
regular  plans.  Did  friends  arrive  just  as  she 
was  setting  out  for  some  native  home?  They  ^ 
were  made  comfortable  in  her  house  until  she 
.  returned.  Was  she  repelled  from  one  house  ? 
She  went  patiently  on  to  another.  Such  rebuffs  ' 
were  more  common  at  fif st,  for  white  faces  were 
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Strange  to  the  women  and  children,  and  her  errand 
was  not  readily  understood.  But  Miss  Tucker's 
patience  knew  no  limits.  "  Undaunted  by  rebuff 
at  one  zenana,"  wrote' a  sympathetic  critic  in  Ac 
Pal/  Mall  Gazette,  "she  would  wend  her  way  to 

^'  some  more  congenial  house,  well  shaded  from  the 
rays  of  a  tropical*  sun  by  a  large  white  umbrella, 
padded  in  accordance  with  her  own  orders  with, 
a  thick  layer  of  cotton  wool.  When  entrance 
.  was  granted,  a  native  charpoy  (string-bed)  was 
dusted  for  Miss  Tucker  to  sit  upon,-  and  there, 
surrounded  by  a  .small  crowd  of  women  squatting 
on  the  floor,  she  was  wont  to  show  them  Biblical 
pictures,  talk  a  little,  and  end  up  with  a  hymn 
sung  in  Punjabi  to  a  monotonous  native  melody 
•  easily  caught  up  by  her  listeners." 

*  Her  experiences  were  varied.     Actual  converts 
amongst  tlie  women  were  few.     Who  that  knows 

*  the.  intellectual  condition  and  the  home  surround- 
ings of  the  Indian  women  in  such  a  town  as 
Batala  will  feel  surprise  thereat  ?  Eut  Miss 
Tucker  plodded  on,  and  was  not  without  her 
consolations.  Refused  admission  to  one  who,' 
-She  believed,   was  accepting  her  message,   shc^" 

— stood- -eutsiile  ifi  -tlte  t>pertvlane  and^  ^ang  her 
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hymn  that  haply  some  comfort  might  be  carried 
to  the  prisoner  within.  Met  with  a  torrent  of 
invective  by  one  Mohammedan  mother,  she  was 
afterwards  admitted  to  console  that  mother  at  the 
death  of  her  son.  There  were  houses  in  which 
she  was  spit  upon,  or  even  rudely  turned  away. 
by  the  master;  but  there  were  others  where  the 
women  welcomed  her  as  a  friend  and  learned 
eagerly  to  anticipate  her  coming.  ^ 

But  it  is  probabljf  the  men  who  miss  her  pre- 
sence the  more.  There  was  established  at 
Batala  a  boarding-school  for  native  Christian 
boys.  From  its  shelter  there  have  passed  to 
honourable  positions  under  Governiiient  many  over 
whom  *Miss  Tucker  exerted  an  influence  which 
promises  to  be  Hfe-long.  She  at  once  became 
their  friend  and  their  confidential  adviser.  She 
stimulated  them  in  their  work ;  drew  oiit  their 
knowledge  ;  Jed  them  ■  to  discuss  questions  of  ad- 
ministration in  thpir  moral  aspects'^  suggested  the 
highest  motives  for  the  right  discharge  of  duty. 
Nor  did  she,  as  a  wise  won^jj  forget  their 
recreation.  Was  it  not  she  who  joined  in  their 
games,  wrote  scjiool-songs  for  them^^^^d  on  one 
TTrefflorabte"Tjccasion  ^drilled  them 
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duly  rendered  to  admiration  before  bishops  ?  One 
year,  in  the  absence  of  the  missionary  in  charge, 
she  herself  presided  over  the  school;  and  she 
also  knew  what  it  was  to  be  left  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  female  mrission  staff. 
■  To  these  responsibilities  there  was  added  that  ^ 
of  her  literary  work.  She  wished  to  instruct 
public  opinion  in  England  ;  she  especially  wished 
to  provide  more  Christian  literature  for  the 
people  of  India.  It  was  a*  duty,  and  she  did 
not  attempt  to  shirk  it,  although  she  seems  to 
have  felt  the  strain. 

Yet  this  was  one  past  the  age  at  which  many 
male  missionaries  wish  to  remain  in  the  field, 
long  past  the  age  at  which  chaplains  would  have 
gone  home  on  their  pensions. 

The  end  of  Miss  Tucker's  life  was  in  every  way 
characteristic.  The  beginning  of  her  last  illness  ' 
came  in  October  1893.  Exhausted  by  a  journey 
to  be  present  at  the  consecration  of  a  village 
church,  she  found  herself  called  upon  to  nurse 
the  school-matron,  who  had  fallen  ill  of  bron- 
chitis. In  the  midst  ■  of  this  task  she  was  driven 
herself  to  take  to  lifer  bed.     The  fever  grew,  and, 


for  better  nursing,  she  was  removed  to  Amritsar. 
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There  the  fever  was  subdued,  biit  the  patient 
was  too  old  to  battle  against  the  weakness.  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  death  was  at  hand. 
,  The  prospect  was  joyfully  welcomed  by  her  ;  "I 
long  to  go  home,"  was  one  of  her  last  messages. 
She  died  on  th§  afternoon  of  December  2. 

By  her  own  wish  Miss  Tucker  was  laid  to  rest 
at  Batala.     The  body  was  borne  by  the  boys  for 
whom  sh^  had  cared;  they  watched  by  the  bier 
all  night  before  the  burial ;  they  placed  the  body 
in  the  grave.     The  simplicity  of  the  funeral  was 
by  her  own  direction.     She  had  enjoined  that  no 
more  than  five  rupees  should  be  spent  upon  her, 
.  burial,   and.  that  no  one  ^n   India  should  wear 
mourning  for  her.     There-  was  no  empty  parade 
in  this  command ;  she  wished   to  support  her 
teaching  by  her  example,  and   by  both   to  dis- 
countenance   the    wasteful    ostentation    of    heV 
Indian  neighbours. 

A  life  so  gentle,  so  humble,  so  averse  from 
the  clamour  and  display  of  striving  womanhood 
in  some  of  its  recent  aspects,  should  not- soon  be 
forgotten.  ...       » 


;• 
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fRW  things  arc  more  rciiiArknhlc  than  tlic 
niinparativrly  luki-wann  iiiti-icst  Itcsinwcd 
ii|Miii  niisNiiiiiary  wmk  in  the  llihlc  lands 
of  ihc-  Kasi.  Mauy  wlui  have  n  lair  knowledge 
ol'  t'lirihlian  enterprise  ill  the  Suitli  Seas,  in 
(■liina,  in  Alrira,  »ir  even  in  the  Far  West,  have 
only  the  v;i};nest  ronteption  iil'  what  has  heen  or 
is  U-ing  done  in  I'aKstine,  or -Syria,  «»r  Kgypt. 

It  is  not  h'efcau>e  the  work  is  wholly  iiKMlern. 
In  the  earJy  ilays  jil"  the  (InircVi  Missitinary 
Society,  the  lirst  nniversily  gratliiate  who  olVered 
lor  service  the  Uev.  W.  Jowett,,  Fellow  oC  St. 
John's,  (ainhridge  was  sent  to  the  Uihle  lands 
ol  the  Kast.  That  was  in  the  year  ol"  Watcrhni. 
In  iSiS,  iwt»  American  missi»»iiaries  were  a|»- 
ponitcd  to  I'alesiiiie.  I'hc  mission  ol"  M'Chevin-, 
I  Hack.  Ktitli,  and  A.  jV»iiaijj^>  I  \\v^  Ivisi ,  i  n   i  Syj, 


can  liaiilly  Iw  rurgotten  in  Scotland.     Yet,  as  1 
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have  said,  the  interest  is  Taint  and  languid  com- 
pared with  that  given  to  work  in  more  distanV 
parts  of  thej  globe.    NevA"theless  it*  has  had  its 
''heroes  and  heroines.    Of  its  heroines  not  one  has 
?  a  better  right  to  be  remembered  than  Mrs.  Bowen 

Thompson.  V  .  ., 

f      The  year  i860  was  marked  by  a  rising  of  the 
Druses,  who,  in  Damascus,  and  the  villages  of 
the   Lebano'n,   aided   by   Mohammedans,   perpe- 
trated frightful  atrocities  upon  the  >Jazaritcs  and 
the  Greeks.     The  recent  horrors  reported   from 
Armenia,  atrocious  as  they  are,  appear  but 'mild 
in  comparison  with  the  bkwKlshed  of  that  time.     - 
In  the  slaughter  of  i860  some  "11,000  men  fell, 
and  women  to  the  number  of  20,000  fled  to  the 
seaports  for  protection.     The  news  of  tticir  dis- 
tress called   for  sympathy  and  aid   from  many 
quarters.     But  the  noblest  gift  of  all  came  from- 
Mrs.  Bowen  Thompson,  for  she  gave  herself  to   - 
the  task  of   succouring  the   homeless^  and   be- 
reaved. '  . 

She  was  then  a*  widow,  a  woman  of"  mature 
years  as  well  as  bf  experience  in  the  thought  and 
ways  of  the  East ;  a  woman,  too,  who  had  tasted    ; 
sorrowr     Her— childhood  liad   been   marked   by — - 
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early  maturity  of  mind,  and  by  a  simple  faith. 
She  had4bund  pleasure  in  good  works,  and,  at 
an  age  when  most  girls- are  still  in  the  schoolroom, 
she  was  eagerly  working  fdr  the  cause  of  Negro 
education.  There  wafe  a  certain  attraction  to- 
wards the  East  in  the  interest  excited  by  the 
discovery  of  the  Rosetta  stone  by  Henry  Salt,  . 
her  father's  cousin.  The  treasures  of  the  British 
Museum  supplied  other  material  for  thought 
about  the  East. 

This  interest  resulted  in  an  invitation  to  join 
the  Syro-Egyptian  Committee.  Its  acceptance 
decided  her  path  in  life,  for  it  led  to  her  marriage 
with  James  Bowen  Thompson,  a  physician,  who 
had  himself  devoted  much  time  and  talent  to 
missionary  work  in  Syria.  They  lived  at  first  ki 
London.  -But  Dr.  Bowen  Thompson  was  one  of 
those  who  have  believed  in  the  possibility  of 
direct. railway  communication  with  India  through 
the  Euphrates  valley,  and  in  connection  with  this 
scheme  he  went  with  his  wife  to  Constantinople, 
riiey  afterwards  removed  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Antioch,  where  Mrs.  Bowen  Thompson  at  once 
threw  herself  into  active  work  amongst  the 
ppnple.     She  began  a  small  schbol  in  her  own 
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house,  and  in  some  of  the  districts  around  the    : 
city  she  gradually  drew  together  Httle  knots  of   ■ 
readers  who  formed    for  her  a  warm  personal    ., 
regard.     When,  in  1855,  they  left  Antioch,  it  was    ■ 
amidst  a  chorus  of ''Come  back  soon."  : 

A  period  was  suddenly  put  to  their  life  of 
happiness,  and  usefulness,  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Crimearf  War.  They  were  still  liviiig  at  Antioch 
when  news  came  to  them  of  the  extreme  need  of    ' 

medical  Aid  at  the  seat  of  war.     There  were  those   ■ 

«  - . 

who  thought  that  the  gloomy,  facts  constituted  a'    sv 

personal   call   upon   Dr.   Bowen   Thompson,    in 

whom  a  high  degree  of  medical  skill  was  joined  ';*-; 

with  an  unusual  knowledge'  of  Oriental  affairs,  — - 

and  of  the  disprders  common' in  the  East.     He 

admitted  the  call,  and  went  to  the  seat  of  war ;  ^- 

but  on  his  arrival  at  Baladava,  he,  who  had  set  /: . 

out  to  help  others,  I  succumbeU  almost  at  once  to' a  • 

malignant  fever.     As  a  civilian,  he  could  not  be  i 

received  into  the  military  hospital  at  Scutari ;  but  i 

the  cruel  bearing  in  this  instance  of  the  order  # 

was  so  obvious  that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  jn  a  " 

most   tender  and  womanly  letter,  assured   Mrs.  ' 

Bowen   Thompson    that   a  discretionary   power 

should  in  future  be  conceded.  ^~    '~    —~r" 
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Mrs.  Bowen  Thompson,  thus  suddenly  widowed, 
came  back  to  England,  and  was  at  once  immersed 

in  works   of  usefulness.    She  was    an   active 

-■        ^  r 

member  of  the  Committee  formed  by  the  Lady 
Mayoress  at  the  Mansion  House  when  the  Indian 
Mutiny  filled  the  land  with  horror.  But  in  i86q 
there  came  another  call  to  the  East.  The  up- 
rising of  the  Druses  and  Mohammedans  against 
the  Christians  drew  out  the  sympathy  of  English 

I  people,  and  the  best  fruit  of  that  sympathy  was 
found  in  the  departure  of  Mrs.  Bowen  Thompson 
for  Beirut  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  She  was 
now  embarked  upon  an  enterprise  which  soon 

-^look  the  form  of  a  definite  organisation,  and  has 
Jong  been  known  as  ihe  British  Syrian  Mission 
Schools. 

Arrived  at  Beirut,  Mrs.  Bowetj  Thompison 
began  work  upon  the  lines  she  had  followed  at 
Antioch.  The  distress  was  extreme,  and  the 
women  were  not  by  training  prepared  to  help 
themselves.  An  industrial  refuge  was  therefore 
opened.  Its  first  occupants  were  thirty  women' 
and  sixteen  children  ;  but  in  a  week  Mrs.  Bowen 
Thompson  had  two  hundred  cases  under  her  care. 
The  opportunities  fur  helping,  influencing,  teach- 


\ 
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ing  the  women,  were  practically  unlimited.    The 
population  of  Beirut  was    for  the  most  part   in     , 
rags,  and  the  glttughter  of  the  men,  terrible  in.  any     ■ 
land,  nowhere  brings  greater  misery'thaii  in  the 

East. 

Happily,  l^rs.  Bowen  Thompson  found  herself 
well  supported  at  home.  ^  She  was  early  cheered 
by  the  news  that  a  "  Society  for  th^  Social  and    . 
Religious  Improvement  of  Syrian  Females "  had 
been  founds^.    The  ^tle  of  this  body  may  pro- 
voke a  smile  now ;  but  \he  name  was  of  no  im- 
portance in  comparison  with  the  fact  that  lielp  was 
being  organised  for  the  widows  of  the  massacre, 
as  well  as  for  the  women  of  Syria  as  a  whole. 
The  new  Society  drew  up'  a  kind  of  manifesto-^ 
from  Englisli  ladies  to  their  sisters  in  Syria,  com- 
mending Mrs.  Bowen  Thompson  to  their  friendship  ; 
and 'regard.      This    manifesto  was    read  to    a 
gathering,  brought  together  under  Mrs.  Bowen 
Thompson's  roof  at  Beirut.     The  answer  i't  evoked 
was  characteristic,  even  if  it  was  not  quite  in 
the  terms  desired.     "We  look  to  England,"  the 
women  said,  "to  do  us  justice  for  tjie  blood  of 
our  husbands  and  sons,  shed  by  thfe  Druses." 
A  peculiariy  dramatic    incident    marked    the 
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interview.  An  old  lady,  whose  son  had  fallen  in 
the  massacre,  stood  forth  before  the  company, 
and  then  drew  slowly  from  her  bospm  a  cap,  once 
soaked  in  blood.    "  < 

" This,"  she  said,^  "is  my  son's  cap.  Tliis  is 
his  blood.  And  "—opening  the  cap,  and  drawing 
something  from  it—"  these  are  locks  of  his  hair. 
They  cut  my  son  in  pieces  before  my  eyes  ;  they 
have  left  me  nothing  but  his  blood.  I  ask,  does 
not  this  cpU  for  justice  ?" -^ 

She  ended,  tearless  herself,  amidst  the  sobs  of 
her  companions^  ;     ,/ 

"  Give  me  that  cap,"  said  Mrs.  Bowen  Thomp- 
son ;  "  try  to  forget  the  past." 

"Give  up  my  son's  blood?"  returned  the 
mother,  "  I  have  nothing  left  but  this,  and  I  am 

alone." 

Perhaps,  amidst  scenes  such  as  these,  it  was  a 
peculiar  advantage  to  Mrs.  Bowen  Thompson  that 
she  herself  had  so  recently  lost  her  husband. 
The  least  observant  of  the  Syrian  widows  could 
detect  in  her  one  who  had  known  sorrow,  yet 
also  one  who  was  able  to  bear  it  as  they  had  not 
yet  learned  to  do.^  ' 

The  .work  was  rapidly  extended  so  far  as  the 
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means  available  would  allow,  and,  for  a  time,  at 
all  events,  basked  in  the  smiles  of  authority. 

During  the  summer  of  1861,  Mrs.  Boweh  Thomp- 
son was  visited  by  the  harem  of  Fuad  Pasha, 
headed  by  his  wife,  and  accompanied  by  a  Ffench 
lady,  who  acted  as  interpreter.  They  brought  the 
good  wishes  of  the  Pasha,  and  his  promise  of  help 
for  the  extension  of  the  industnal  schools.  His 
sympathy  could  hardly,  however,  be  expected  for 
the  Bible  teaching,  which,  from  the  first,  went 
hand  in  hand  with  other  work.  The  call  vfas  duly 
returned,  and,  in  the  security  of  their  own 
dwelling,  the  Pasha's  ladies  gave  the  rein  to  their 
curiosity ;  they  examined  their  visitor's  dress,  and 
lyegged  her  to  obtain  from  England  similar  adorn- 
ments for  themselves.  i     _^  :i:         : 

There  was  much  in  Mrs.  Bbwen  Thompson's 
character  to  impress  the  Oriental  mind.  Her 
activity  and  resourcefulness  astounded  them  as 
much  as  her  disinterested  care  for  the  widow  and 
the  orphan.  In  the  company  of  Daoud  Pasha, 
the  administrator  of  the  Lebanon,  she  sought  for 
a  school-house  in  one  of  tlic  mountain  villages. 
The  only  place  which  promised  well  was  inde- 
scribably dirty.     The  Pasha  was  to  return  in  three 
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days.    Jlow  was  the  room  to  be  made  presentable 
in  the  meantime  ?     No  one  could  be  found  to  play 
the  part  of  the  charwoman,  and  the  situation 
threatened  to  become  perplexing.     Mrs.  Bowen 
Thompson  cast  herself,  as  it  were,  into  the  breach. 
The  whitewash  was  priepared,  the  brooms  and  the 
buckets  made  ready.    Then,  with  dress  tucked 
up,  and  broom  in  hand,  she  began  the  task  her* 
self,  cHeering  on  the  teachers  with  her  to  deeds  of 
equal  valour.     When  the  Pasha  came,  the  place 
was  neatness  itself.     It  was  clean ;  it  was  fur- 
nished ;  it  was  even  supplied  with  happy  scholars, 
waiting  for  the  great  man's  coming.     "This  is 
administration!     This  is  work!"  cried  the  as- 
tonished Turk,  who  from    that  day  became  a 

friend. 

In  1862  Mrs.  Bowen  Thompson  spent  a  short 
holiday  in  Switzerland.  Returning  to  Beirut,  she 
brought  with  her  a  notable  rccniit  jn  her  sister, 
Miss  Lloyd.  In  the  following  year  two  other 
helpers,  arrived,  in  her  brother-in-law  and  his 
wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mentor  Mott,  witlr  whose 
name,  in  after  years,  the  work  was  to  be  as  closely 
*  *'  associated,  as  at  this  time  it  was  with  that  of  Mrs. 
Bowen  Thompson. 
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'    In  1862  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited   Beirut/ 

The   women  and  children    under    Mrs.    Bowen 

,  Thompson's  care  had  been  taught  19  sing  "  G6d 

'  save  the  Queen  "  in  Arabic,  and'  the  tune  caught 

the  Prince's  ears.    Of  coijrsc  he  inquired  who 

the  loyal  singers  were,  and  the  result  was  a  royal 

visit.    The  Prince  was  most  kind,  but  he  omitted 

to  e.xamine  the  work  done  by  the  women  in  one 

*  school.    They  had  m:tde  up  their  minds  that  he 

would  do.  this,  and  experienced  a  keen  disap- 

'  pointmcnt.     Mrs.  Bowen  Thompson  ventured  to 

\.tell  his  Royal  Highness  of  their  sorrow.  The 
result  was  a  considerable  order  foi" -specimens  of 
their  skill.  ^     ' 

The  schools  instituted  by  Mrs.  Bo]^en  Thomp- 
son were  now  gaining  friends  upun  all  sides,  but 

~  it. would  be  wrong  to  assume  that  their  charge 

was  therefore  'devoid  of  sorrow  or  trial.     Da- 

.mascus,  whibli  Mrs.  Bowen  Thompson  visited  at 

this  time,  was  a  scene  of  piteous  desolation.     She 

/  found  the  Christian  quarter  in  ruins ;  the  blood 
oT  its  murdered  people  staining  the  walls;  their 
bones  mingled  with  the  heaps  of  rubbish  around. 

'  But  despite  the  freshness  of  the  crimes  committed, 
it  was  not  long  before  several  children  of  the 


/ 
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Druses  were  found  in- Mrs.  Bowen  Thompson's 
schools— the  schools  first- opened  to  sliclter  the 
widows  of  men  the  Druses  and  their  allies  had 
slain.  So  began  the  work  of  .reconciliation 
wrought  by  this  agency ;  so  in  a  land  where  for 
centuries  even  the  divided  bands  of  the  Christian 
army,  dwellfng  amidst  enemies,  had  bitterly  hated 
each  other,  some  conception  of  unity  and 
-brotherly    feeling    was   little    by  little  brought 

about. 

As  the  work  grew,  as  school  was  added  to 
school,  as  one  village  after  another  was  touched, 
as  the  homes  gr«w  more  numerous  in  which  the 
children  talked  to  parents  of  what  they  had 
learned  that  day,  so  something  at  least  of  the  old 
suspicion  and  enmity  was  broken  down.  In 
those  schoqls  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Moslem 
and  the  children  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  the 
Jewess  and  the  Maronite,  the  children  of  the 
Druses  and  the  children  of  Roman  Catholics  all 
learned  the  same  lessons  and  learned  them   in 

pe^ce. :. '.  v".  ^^ 

The  schools,  to  use  a  delightful  phrase  of  the 
old-fashioned  reviewer,  seemed  to  "  supply  a 
long-felt    want."    Even   after  the  tirst  sorrows 
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wliicli  brought  the  mission  into  being  had  become 
less  acute,  the  schools  readily  found  all  the  pupils 
they  could  accommodate.  The  I>ruscs  would  them- 
selves ask  for  their  children  to  be  taken  jn,  and- a 
genuine  belief  in  the  value  of  education  when 
bestowed  Upon  women  showed  signs  of  sprt;ading  . 
on  all  sides.  The  result  was  the  steady  extension 
of  the  work.  How  the  more  thoughtful  observers 
■regarded  its  progress  may  lie  seen  from  the 
speech  of  a  sympathetic  Greek  in  addressing  the 
girls  in  school  at  Beirut.     :     ,• 

"You  must  learn,"  he  said,  "from  your  lady 
the  lesson  &f  Christian  charity,  which  caused 
her  to  leave  her  country  and  come  here  to  labour 
and  spend  her  life  for  the  welfare  of  others. 
How  much  more  ought  j'ou  to  work  for  yqiur 
native  land!  We  are  all  obliged  to  her — to 
i_J!ngland.  We  used  to  .treat  women  with  con-?: 
tempt,  thinking  that  they  were  not  to  be  our 
equals  in  domestic  life  and  duties.  "But  now  we 
see  that  women  are  on  a  level  with  us,  if  not 
capable  of  higher  attainments ;  we  also  see  that 
they  are  the  best  helps  for  education  and  useful- 
jTcs^."-'.;         ."■•;■;;'.■■  r.^;-.  ■;:■■,;:,■■';■ '^  . 

It  may  be  suggested  that,  however  solidly  use- 
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ful  such  a  work   was,  it  cannot  appeal  to  the 
'  imagination    in    the    manner    that    experiences 
abounding  in  more  peril  and  in  winning  a  way 
against   stouter  obstacles  m.1iy  have  done.     Uut 
we  shall  do  missionary  women  a  heavy  injustice 
if  we  lightly  esteem  any  service   which  is   not 
associate(}  with  a  high  degree  of  personal^  peril. 
"Asa  matter  o'f  fact,  Mrs.  Bowen  Thompson  had 
grave  anxieties,   many   trials,   stome  disappoint- 
.  mcnts,  and  always  such  a  round  of  work   and 
care  as  did,  beyond  question,  tend  to  the  shorten- 
ing of  a  noble  life. 

It  was  not  all  plain  sailing,  even  when  the 
earlier  difficulties  of  the  mission  had  been  over- 
come, and'the  confidence  of  the  people  gained. 
For  example,  In  the  year  1867,  the  people  of 
Zachleh  were  moved  with  a  laudable  desire  to  be 
like  the  people  of  some  other  communities  and  to 
have  one  of  the  Englisli  schools  in  their  midst. 
They  accordingly  addressed  a  petition  to  Mrs. 
^  Thompson,  who  went  down  to  Zachleh  to  con- 
sider the  situation.  The  local  priests  viewed  her 
coming  with  some  concern,  and  succeeded  in 
stirring  up  as  much  liostility  as  made  it  prudent 
to  leave  the  question  of  the  school  for  a  time  in 
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abeyance.  Kiicouragcci  by  ihis,  the  adversaries 
enlarged  tlic  area  of  .their  intrigue.  Jj1tlignarti»m 
and  luaUcc  were  fostered  at  I)cir-<:l-Kamar ;  the 

-sympathy  of  tiie  authorities   waff  obtained^kbc 

"  sclioul  was  cioAcd  and  the  teaclier  iniprisonet^^ 

The  incident  again  illilstrated  tlic  kindness  of 

•the   Prince  of  Wales.      Informed  of  .what   had 

happened,  he  brought  the  facts  to  the  notice  of 

thc<  Sultan.    The  result  was  the  receipt  in  1868 

*of  a  Firman  giving  Mrs.  Uowen  Thompson  power 
lo  open  schools  at  Zachlch  and  Dcir-el-Kamar, 
id  calling  upon  the  authorities  to  aflbrd  hcr- 
their  aid.  But  the  voice  uf  the  Sultan  did  not 
secure  complete  submisiion.  The  hostility  of  the 
priests  continued.  She  herself,  her  pupils,  and 
the  parents  of  her  |nipils  were  rcfKatedly  de- 
nounced from  the  altar,  and  no  weapon  whish 
religious  bigotry  could  devise  was  left  unem- 
ployed. 

Zachleh  is  associated  with  tlsc  end  of  Mrs. 
IJowcn  Thom|)son's  life.  At  Christinas,  1SO8, 
she  caught  a  severe  cold  during  a  night  journey 

^on  horseback  from  Zachleh  to  Damascus.  She 
recovered  fn  some  degree^  awJ^  wc«t4o  GonstantU- 
noplc   to  visit  her   husbandV   grave.     Returned 
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once  more  to  her  tasks,  the  work  steadily  told 
upon  her  waning  strength.    Suffering  increased, 
and  she  grew  less  and  less  competent  to  bear 
'  ^  the  load  of  work  ^nd  responsibility  she  had  so 
cheerfully  assumed.    But  it  was  with  difficulty 
that,  even  when  confined  to  her  bed,  she  could 
be  induced  to  t>ass  on  her  tasks  to  others.    In 
.     September  she  left  for  .England,  and  reached 
'her  brother-in-law's  home,  much  enfeebled,  on 
"[f  October  7th.      She    grew   steadily  Worse,  and 
recognised  the  approach  of  death,  although  at 
7-   first  cherishing  a  very  eager  wish  to  see  once 
more  her  children  at  Lebanon.     This,  however, 
was  not  to  be.     She  died  at  midnight  on  Novem- 
ber 14th,  1S69. 

It  was  Mrs.  Bowen  Thompson's  happiness  to 
originate  a  mission  which  continues  to  do  excel- 
lent work  upon  the  lines  at  first  laid  down  by 
her.     That  is  a  result  of  Which  any  one  might^be 
proud.     The  enterprise   to  which   Mrs.   Bowen 
''■'    Thompson  comniilled   herself  in    iSfx}  steadily 
^        developed  into  a  women's    mission    to  women 
-0-     which    is   still  one  of    the    most    interesting, 
^^- — ^though  oii€  o(^4he^Jiu)sj^  niodest,JiL5Yangelistit 
agencies  at  work  abroad.     Its  schools  in  Beirut, 
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Damascus,  Mount  Lcbanoii,  Tyre,  Baalbec,  and 
elsewhere,  to  the  number  of  thirty,^now  claim 
some  3500  pupils.  The  Training  Institution  at 
Beirut  prepares  girls,  from  all  the  denominations 
represented  at  the  schools,  to  become  teachers  in 
their  turn.  The  Bible  is  evcr3\vherc  nhe  basis 
of  the  education  given,  but  the  teaching  is  so 
thoroughly  practical  that  pupils  are  much  sought 
for  as  wives.  It  is  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
worth  of  such  work  that  of  all  the  pupils  who 
have  married,  not  one  has  been  divorced,  nor  has 
the  husband  sought  to  take  a  second  wife. 

—-r  Testimony  to  what  may  be  caU'ed  the  domestic 
value  of  the  work  done  has  always  been  abun- 
dant in  the  history  of  the  mission.  *'A  young 
man  said  that  the  harem  was  quite  changed  since 
he  has  married  a  girl  from  our  schools.  Now, 
instead  of  the  old  scenes,  he  finds  the}-  are  sing- 
ing  hymns,  and  engaged  in  needlework.  lie 
said,,Mt  is  all  thnjugh  my  httlc  wife,  ten  jears 
(jTd  ;  she  has  cliangcd  my  sisters  altogether.'  "* 

I  But  the  enterprise  has  expanded  in  other  wa^s. 
There  are  Bible  classes  for  Christian,  Moslem, 

*  Miss  I'oultun,  at  the  Miltlmay  Conference  on  I'oreign 
Misbions,  ibisC.  '  ~ 
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.   and  Druse  women ;  special  schools  for  Moslem 

'^*    girls;  a  systematic  visitation  of  harems;   work 

amongst  the-soldiers  of  the  Lebanon  army ;  tlie 

beginnings   of  evangelistic    work     amongst   the 

Bedouins  ;  and  a  small  medical  mission. 

So  much  has  sprung  from  the  faithful  effort  of 

V 

one  zealous  woman. 


§ 


^ 
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MARY  J^IGGS  -    ' 

'NGLISH  missionary  enterprise  has  been 
nobly  distinguished  by  its  regard  for  the- 
native  races  of  North  America.  From 
Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Pacific  coast,  from  the  Arctic 
circle  to  the  United  States  frontier,  it ,  has  faith- 
fully followed  the  Indian  and  the  Eskimo.  Nor 
have  the  United  States  forgotten  their  duty. 
The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for" 
Foreign  Missions — the  first  American  society  to 
send  missionaries  to  other  lands,  the  society 
organised  at  the  calling  of  Adoniram  Judson  and 
his  colleagues — in  its  earlier  history,  before  mis- 
sionary organisations  multiplied,  sent  oif  its  best 
to  the  Red  Indian.  • 

Its  agents  had  work  to  clo  of  no  common  order. 
As  we  ourselves  have  found  in  New  Zealand,  as 
well  as  in  the  Far  West,  the  contact  of  white 
settlers  with  the  natives  gives  birth  to  problems 
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which  may  issue  in  local  outbreaks  of  violence  or 
even  in  open  warfare.  The  earlier  eva*ngelists 
amongst  the  Indians  had  to  fdce  difficulties  and  , 
dangers  which  may  well  take  their  place  with  the*, 
most  trying  in  the  history  of  modern  missions. 
The  climate  did  not  slay ;  the  conditions  of  life 
were  in  all  respects  mofe  healthy  and  more 
■endurable  than  those  of  many  missions  of  less 
romantic  historj'.  But  the  work  was  never  child's 
play.  .  What  manner  of  people  they  were  who 
reaped  some  of  the  earlier  triumphs  a  short 
account  of  Mary  Riggs  may  help  to  show. 

On  June  I,  1837,  there  arrived  at  Fort  Snelling, 
a  post  at  the  confluence  of  the  Minnesota  and  tlie 
Mississippi,  Stephen  R.  Riggs  and  Mary  Jus  wife. 
They  came,  Indcr  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners,  to  work  amongst  the 
Sioux.  Visitors  to  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota, looking  at  the  commercial  activity  of  tiic 
place,  the  network  of  railways  around,  its  busy 
manufactories,  its'  educational  faciHtids  and  its 
f)opulation  of  over  1 10,000  souls,  would  find  it 
hard  to  recall  the.  same  spot  as  it  Was  when 
Stepiien  and  Mary  Riggs  sellled  at  Fort  Snelling  ' 
across  the  river.     White  men  were  rare,  white 
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womin  slill  rarer  visitors.    It  v^as  Indian  country, 

■  *    ■        ^''".»t-  - 

and  that  in  the  days  when  the  red  man- was  still  a 

f)ower  to  fie  counted  with. 

Mary  Riggs  wasi  the  daughter  of  a  General 
Longley,  wtio  had  served  in  the  war  of  1812. 
It  was  a  fighting  family  on  both  sides.  Reared 
in  the  piety  proper  to  New  England,  she  had 
prepared  to  earh  her  own  living  as  a  teacher. 
But  her  path  crossed  that  of  Stephen  Riggs,  the 
son  of  a  blacksmith,  educated  for  the  Presbyterian 
ministry.  His  mind  was  directed  to  the  mission 
field;  she  caught  his  enthusiasm.  Others  had 
gone  westward  to  the  Indians  ;  he  would  go  also. 
And  they  went.  It  was  a  long  and  weary  journey 
to  Fort  Snelling,  but  in  -three  months  from  the 
time  they  left  tiie  j'oung  wife's  home  in  Massachu- 
setts they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota. 
They  had  left  even  the  cabins  of  the  pioneers 
behind  them,  and  were  come  to  the  land  of  the 

red  man.  "':'-:■■■■■■.,.  -. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Fort  Snclting  they  moved 
a  little  farther  to  a  mission  station  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Harriet.  Mary  Riggs  wrote  home  in 
cheerful  Jerms  of  her  early  experiences;  of 
choking  in  clouds  of  smoke  Raised  to  keep  oflf  the 

H 
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mosquitoes ;  of"  receiving  Indian  visitors,  sonic  of  . 
Whom  we're  got  up  in  fearsome  style,  and  efijoyed. 
the  impression  they  ;madc ;  of  rough  travelling 
to  Lac-qui-^arle ;  and  of  a  missionary  wedding 
in  the  \vildemess.  At  Lac-qui-parle  they  were 
two  hundred  miles  from  Fort  Snelling  and  quite 
shut  out  from  the  world;  thi^ee  months  and  even 
five  months  would  pass  without  a  letter  from  the 
distant  home.  But  there  would  be  other  news  of 
a  less  welcome  kind.  One  of  the  missionaries, 
who  had  gone  out  with  a  hiinting  party,  came 
back  almost  the  sole  survivor.  A  band  of 
Ojibways  had  slain  the  rest — men,  women  and 
children — by  treachery.  ■'  :  _  . 

The  young  wife's  early  labours  were  of  the 
jardcr  which  some  may  scorn.  She  tiaught  the 
women  to  wash — for  the  Dakota  wife  was  wont 
to  wear  her  garment  until  it  rotted  off;  she  helped 
to  initiate  the  girls  into  the  marvels  of  spinning, 
knitting  and  weaving ;  she  set  a  womanly  example, 
and  supported  the  resolution  of  the  earliest  con- 
vertsi  all  of  whom  were  of  her  own  sex.  It  was 
the  Dakota  women  who  vuluntcered  aid  in 
building  the .  first  church  at  .  Lac-qui-parle, 
although,  when  a  kind   of  house-warming  feast 
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was  made  on  its  completion,  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  Dakota  men  who  were  invited.  As  time 
went  on  there  was  added  t(y>4hi^  wife's  cares  the 
charge  of  her  own  family,  and  in  a^house  where 
the  missionary  study  and  workshop  was  also  the 
dming-rdom,  drawing-room,  nursery  and  kitchen, 
the  place  of  the  mother  was  no  sinecure.  But 
there  is  no  word  of  complaint  in  her  letters. 

The  stdry  of  the  little  church  in  the  wilderness 
is  diversified  from  first  to  last  by  tragedies. 
Kcturning  from  a  visit  to  the  East  one  year  to  a 
new  station,  Traverse  des  Sioux,  three  of  the 
Indians  in  their  train  were  met  by  a  party  of 
Ojibways  dangling  the  scalps  of  two  Dakotas  they 
had  just  slain.  The  villagers  rushed  out  to  meet 
the  missionaries,  and  held  that  they  were  the 
cause  of  the  crime.  Violence  seemed  impending, 
but  it  stopped  with  the  killing  of  a  horse  in  one 
of  the  teams. 

A  little  later  came  the  sorrow  of  a  young 
brother's  death  by  drowning.  Next  some  of  the 
Indians  began  a  demand  for  provisions,  but  stayed 
their  violence  at  the  sh#irtng  of  the  mission 
cattle.  Then  came  in  a  white  man,  the  one 
survivor  of  a  little  band   attacked    by  Indians. 
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Sometimes  theVe  were  women  to  be  rescued  from 
their  Indian  captors.  The  extensive  drink  trafRc 
amongst  the  Indians — St  Paul  at  that  time  was 
Tiiade  up  of  a  few  grog-shops  chiefly  relying  upon 
the  Indian  trade — brought  them  riotous  visitors 
ready  for  crime  and  in|possible  of  instruction. 
There  was  no  lack  of-ej(^tement  in  their  lives. 

From 'the  Traverse  the  Riggs  returned  to  Lac- 
qui-i>arle  in  hope  of  better  times.  And,  possibly 
because  food  was  more  plentiful  with  the  Indians, 
the  slaughter  of  the  mission  cattle  and  the  general 
harrying  of  the  white  household  grew  less. 
Indeed,  with  the  flfties  there  began  a  chairgc  in 
the  Dakotas  \Wiich  promised  well  for  the  growing 
church  in  the  wilderness.  There  was  the  hope 
of  more  peaceful  times  for  tlie  teachers ;  there  was 
the  prospect  of  a  larger  ingathering  from  the 
taught.  And  these  hopes  were  in  a  manner 
realised.  Yet,  as  more  and  more  settlers  drifted 
into  the  district,  and  as  the  Indians,  losing  their 
independence,  grew  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  Government  aid,  and  were  brought  together 
in  greater  numbers,  new  perils  began  to  arise. 
These  culmindtcd,  after  a  time,  in  a  storm  which 
for  the  while  put  an  end  to  all  regular  Aiissionary 
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wofk.  Before  it  broke  MrT  Riggs  and  his  family 
had  opened  a  new  station  at  Hazelwood,  where 
work  Gegah  under  very  promising  auspices. 

The  Sioux  rising  of  1862  is  one  of  the  saddest 
incidents  in  the  colonisation  of  the  West.  The 
later  rising  of  1876,  although  it  issued  in  the 
more  sensational  evetit  of  General  Custer's  defeat, 
was  less  costly  in  life,  and  was,  moreover,  as  is 
now  acknowledged,  the  natural  fruit  of  the  wrongs 
inflicted  upon  the  Indians.  The  rising  of  1862 
spent  itself  upon  the  scattered  settlers,  of  whom 
at  least  a  thousand  are  believed, to  have  lost  their 
lives.  Mary  Riggs  Stirvived  its  horrors;  but 
they  prepared  the  way  for  her  end^r--<  ^ 

When  President  Lincoln  came  into  office,  the 
superintendent  dealing  with  the  Sioux  announced 
that  a  bonus  would  be  granted  to  them.  They 
had  "received  their  allowance ;  they  resolved  to 
wait  around  the  agency  for  this  new  boon.  When 
at  last  it  came,  it  was  ludicrously  out  of  propor- 
tion to  their  expectations.  There  were  some 
spasmodic  outbreaks,  and  then  on  August  17, 
1862,  the  storm  came  down  in  esimest."  The 
murders  began  at  a  grog-shop  at  a  border  settle- 
ment.   The  offenders  took  council  with    otlier 
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Sioux,  who,  now  that  blood  had  been  shed,  agreed 
to  go  on.  Our  concern  is  only  with  the  Riggs 
family ;  let  us  see  how  they  fared.        :    . 

It  was  Monday  evening,  when  an  elder  of  the 
church  rushed  into  the  home  of  the  Hjggs  at 
Hazelwoo^,  with  the  news.  At  first  the  tidings 
seemed  to  promise  no  more  than  one  of  the  sadly 
familiar  drink  riots.  But  soon  it  ^Vas  clear  that: 
the  Indians  around  knew  the  situation  to  be  more 
serious.    Strange  men  emptied  the  stables    of 

■their  horses  without  saying  "by  your  leave." 
But  Indian  neighbours  offered  to  guard  the  house, 
and  spme  of  the  Dakota  women  gathered  in  prayer 
with  the  family,  The  Indians  sdvised  retreat,  or ' 
the  men  might  be  slain  for  the  possession  of  the 
women.  There  was  little  time  for  debate.  The 
children  were  aroused,  a  few  things  hastily  packed, 

^and  the  mission  band  stole  away  by  night  from 
their  home.  First  tliey  found  refuge  in  an  island 
in  the  river.  Then  at  mi^ay  came  news  of 
other  refugees,  whom  they  resolved  to  join.  They 
now  had  a  horse  team  and  an  ox  team,  and  two 
or  three  other  families  drew  to  their  company, 
The  waggons  were  fuH  of  the  women  and  children  ; 
but  they  made  room  for  a  wounded  man,  sole 
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"survivor  of  a  party,  who  dragged  himself  towards 

_them,  .  •■■■■*:,- ;.v\.;  ^^.-;-^.:,.,.-'' ..:;'■.    1-''^-:'- 

The  second  night  saw  them  out  on  the  jfirairie. 
It  rained,  andtlwy  crept  beneath  the  wqggons  for 
sheher.     Day  found  them  cold  and  wet  and  out  of 
cooked  food.     But  by  noon  they  obtained  wood, 
killed  one  of  their  animals,  and  roasted  the  flesh. 
They  resolved  to  make  for  Fort  Ridgley,  and  ! 
approached  itwarily  under  the  cover  of  night. 
Indian  scouts  hadljeen  seeft  in  the  distance ;  and 
the  fort  was  sending  up  rockets.     But  the  rockets 
were  not  meant  to  guide  the  fugitives :  they  were 
signals  of  distress.    One  of  the  party  crawled  ^ 
ialone  into  the  fort  to  learn  if  it  could  afford  them 
refuge.    Btit  its  own  case  Was  desperate.    The 
Indians  had  attacked,   and  for  five    days    had 
pressed  the  garrison;  and  the  place  was  already 
crowddd  with  women  and  ChiWren.    The  refugees 
detepmined;  therefore,  to  pa^^. ;  * ;    -  T""^.":^: 

Amidst  the  darkness  of  t^mght,  with  Indians 
hard  by,  the  fugitives  had*  to^el  their  way  to  a 
road.  Martha  Riggs,  in  a  letter  printed  in  her 
father's  story  of  his  life,  puts  the  position  dramati- 
cally: "Every  voice  was  hushed  except  to  give 
nccessaty  orders ;  every  eye  swept  the  hills  and 
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vallejs  around;  ever}'  car  was  intensely  strained 
for  the  faintest  noise,  expecting  momentarily  to 
hear  the  unearthly  war-whoop,  and  see  dusky 
forms  with  gleaming  tomahawks  uplifted."*  "  At 
two  in  the  moniing  they  stopped  from  sheer 
exhaustion;  at  four  the  weary  cavalcade  moved 
on  again.  They  passed  deserted  houses ;  they 
saw  settlers'  homes  burning  in  the  distance ;  four 
men  who  parted  company  were  shot  within  hearing 
although  out  of  sight. 

At  last  they  reached  the  town  of  Henderson, 
where  '*  Why,  I  thought  you  were  all  killed,"  was^- 
the  grim  greeting  from  every  one.  The  friends  of 
one  family  in  the  group  had  already  telegraphed 
to  an  acquaintance  at  St.  PauT,  "  Get  the  bodies 
at  any  cost."  Amidst  all  the  horror  of  the  situa- 
tion, Mr.  Riggs  and  his  family  found.,.tine.4b  be 
thankful^  that  the  Christian  Dakoffas  had  come 
well  out  of  the  trial.  The  converts,  as  a  whole, 
were  free  from  complicity  in  the  outbreak,  and 
sheltered  the  white  people.  One  guided  a  band 
of   sixty-two    refugees    to    safety ;    two    others  ' 

;    •  "  Mary  and  I :  Forty  Years  with  the  Sioux."  By  Stephen 

R.  Rlggg,  Boston,  USA — ConKrenatioiial  Stmday  School  — - 

and  Publishing  Society,  1887. 
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brought  in  women  and  children.  Nor,  whilst 
the  careless  were  clamouring  •*  Exterminate  the 
fiends,"  did  the  missionaries  forget  the  accumu- 
lated crimes  against  the  Indians  which  had 
begotten  the  spirit  of  revenge,  and  offered  pre- 
cedents for  their  violence. 

After  crime,  punishment.  The  Indians  were 
made  to  feel  the  burden  of  their  wrong  ;  but  the 
edge  of  the  sword  and  the  hangman's  rope  were 
not  the  only  things  which  accompanied  and 
followed     the     sugpression     of    the     rebellion. 

lAmongst  the  prisoners  and  the  free  mission 
work  prospered;  idols  treasured  for  generations 
were  cast  aside;  the  guilty  and  the  innocent 
were  alike  moved  as  they  had  not  been  in  times 
of  peace.  " 

But  Mary  Riggs  was  amongst  those  who  never 
fully  recovered  from  the  sufferings  of  that  flight. 
Her  health  had  never  been  vigorous ;  now  it  grew 
steadily  worse.  Body  and  mind  were  affected. 
For  some  time  she  had  neither  the  physical  nor 
mental  power  to  write  a  letter.    Then  she  grew 

-  stronger.  But  in  March  1869,  a  simple  cold 
changed  swiftly  to  pneumonia,  and  on  March  22 
she  died. 
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One  of  her  children  has  put  on  record  the  im- 
pression made  b}'  the  Hves  of  his  father  and 
mother.  He,  marks  "  the  serious  earnestness  of 
our  parents  in  the  pursuit  of  tiieir  work."  "  The 
main  purpose  of  Christiani^ng  that  people  was 
felt  in  evcr^^thing.  It  was  like  garrison  life  in 
time  of  war."  Perhaps  even  stronger  testimony 
to  the  parents'  lives  is  found  in  tlie  devotion  of 
their  children  to  the  like  labours  with  their  own. 
There  is  proof  here  that  the  duties  of  home  and 
of  parentage  were  not  forgotten  amidst  tlie 
engrossing  cares  of  mission  life.  Mary  Riggs 
-was  not  the  worse  mother  because  site  was  a~ 


i^  missionar}',  nor  the  worse  missionarj'  because 
she  was  a  mother.  Whatever  developments  the 
^future  of  women's  work  in  the  mission  field  may 
sec,  it  carl  never  be  that  the  example  ef  the 
Christian  home,  the  Christian  wife,  and  the 
Christian  parent  will  be  deemed  superfluous. 


